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Academic Freedom and Noblesse Oblige 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


Kenan Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 


DOZEN or mcre years ago, after the dismissal of some col- 

lege professors here and there in the United States had been 
widely publicized, the American Association of University Profes- 
sors made a report on the cases in which it was stated: 


The liberty of the scholar within the University to set forth his conclusions, be 
they what they may, is conditioned by their being conclusions gained by a scholar’s 
method and held in a scholar’s spirit; that is to say, they must be the fruits of 
competent and patient and sincere inquiry, and they should be set forth with 
dignity, courtesy and temperateness of language. 


This statement appears to represent the position of that organization 
on the old question of academic freedom. 


THE ANCIENT QUESTION 


Reports of the Denver Convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation during the summer of 1935 claim that that meeting was “a 
milestone in our democratic civilization,” presumably because of its 
“strong stand” on academic freedom and tenure. On academic free- 
dom it said that ‘administrators, teachers, and schools should have 
full opportunity to present differing points of view on any and all 
controversial questions in order to aid students to adjust them- 
selves to their environment and to changing social conditions.”” On 
tenure the organization reafirmed “with emphasis its stand in full 
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support of tenure of position for teachers as means of insuring to 
the children of the land the best possible instruction.” The Divi- 
sion of Research and the editor of The Journal of the organiza- 
tion were instructed to continue to gather and publish information 
concerning the tenure of teachers and for this work the sum of 
ten thousand dollars was ordered appropriated from the treasury of 
the organization. 

Now since the days of Socrates the western world has witnessed 
many notable contests over what we call freedom of teaching. His 
case, one of the earliest instances if not the earliest conspicuous 
instance on record in which the question of liberty of teaching became 
the subject of an extended inquiry, was in some aspects not unlike 
many cases since that time and in fact is quite similar to some very 
modern cases. Socrates was charged with impiety, criticism of the 
old gods and religion, and with corrupting the youth of Athens. He 
was convicted on the first charge but the discussion of his case really 
turned on the second charge. His case was not unlike that of Galileo, 
whose revolutionary theory of the universe many centuries after 
Socrates outraged the popular feeling of the time. In the case of 
both the Athenian sage and teacher and the Italian astronomer and 
experimental philosopher the controversy unfortunately got mixed 
up with local politics and freedom of thought became confused with 
freedom of teaching, and in the case of Galileo even with the idea 
of tenure. This same kind of confusion has many times crept into 
popular discussions of academic freedom since the days of these 
eminent men. 

Contests over freedom of teaching raged for several centuries 
around theological questions. Later the controversies were in the 
field of politics, later still in science and its conflicts with theology, 
and in more recent years such controversies have appeared in the 
field of the so-called social sciences. Most of the questions of the 
natural and biological sciences have now passed beyond the boundary 
of opinion and emotion, but in the so-called social sciences there still 
remains considerable room for opinion and for emotional outburst 
and perhaps less room than in the exact sciences for conclusive and 
convincing applications of the scientific method. It is exactly at 
this point that many of those who now venture to explore the fields 
of the so-called social sciences are likely to be misunderstood if not 
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indeed to do some damage to the cause they seem to try to advance. 

During the present depression, as during the World War, the 
ancient question of academic freedom has been brought forward 
afresh. Criticisms of the old order have been numerous and at times 
even violent. The fear that freedom of discussion and of teaching 
would be restricted has been rather widespread, especially among 
certain so-called leaders in pedagogy. There has been a new scare 
about ‘“‘reds’”’ among faculties and students. But there is nothing 
novel in this condition. The charge of radicalism in the colleges 
was made during and just after the American Revolution. In the 
middle of the next century the charge that college campuses were 
hotbeds of social and economic radicalism was frequently made and 
this charge was used as an excuse for reducing the financial support 
of higher education. Following the discussions of Darwinism after 
1860 controversies broke out again in campus and pulpit in all parts 
of the country. Professors and ministers were dismissed on charges 
that their teachings were undermining the faith of the people and 
should be restricted; and just after the World War the fear of 
Russia drove or seemed to drive many states to enact legislation on 
what was called “Americanism.” Meantime attempts had been made 
to pass what came to be known as the “pure history” bills and the 
“monkey” bills. Now we are agitated about the “loyalty” oaths. 
In some of these instances the question of freedom of teaching has 
appeared as a lively issue, although in the discussions about it there 
has been a bit of unsobered talking and writing. 


INTELLECTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The verdict of history is not likely to show that the resolution at 
Denver was altogether a sobered statement. Reaffirmation with all 
the emphasis possible in support of tenure of teachers cannot in itself 
insure our children with good instruction, which the National Edu- 
cation Association professes to desire. Better teaching can come 
only through better teachers. And this country, which still has such 
low standards for teachers, can never have better teachers until its 
leading educational organization can get as aroused about improving 
their preparation as it does about the question of tenure, which in 
reality is not very closely connected with freedom of teaching. More- 
over, many of our administrators, teachers, and schools are not now 
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competent to present “differing points of view on any and all con- 
troversial questions.” Just how, therefore, under our prevailing low 
standards of preparation of teachers, will such a presentation by 
them “aid students to adjust themselves to their environment”? 
The resolution of the National Education Association fails to say. 

So, also, with the canons which the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors have announced. Conclusions gained by the method 
of scholarship, held in the spirit of scholarship, and the fruits of 
competent and patient and sincere inquiry, set forth with dignity 
and courtesy and temperateness of language, are rarely, if ever, 
actually perilous to a real scholar unless he himself has turned poli- 
tician and propagandist and a “publicity hound”—which a real 
scholar rarely allows himself to do. Truth, even when crushed to 
earth, has a way of arising. Real scholars know this and do not 
get panicky at any temporary threat to their freedom to seek the 
truth wherever it may lead and to report it in a gentlemanly manner 
when they are sure they have found it by scholarly method. 

Not only has freedom of thought been confused with freedom of 
teaching in these recent discussions but freedom of teaching has been 
confused with the idea of tenure. The statement of the American 
Association of University Professors given above seems to be sufh- 
cient to throw out of court at least some of the cases that have agi- 
tated that organization in recent years. In some cases, some if not 
all of its criteria of academic liberty have not been observed by the 
professors who have got into trouble; and whenever these or any 
other reasonable criteria of academic freedom are disregarded by 
teachers then liberty of teaching is likely to be betrayed in the house 
of its alleged friends, as, for example, when teachers claim for them- 
selves rights which are generally not accorded other groups. Aca- 
demic freedom, as freedom of speech and freedom of the press, is a 
precious thing but that liberty does not guarantee the teacher in 
school, college, or university the inalienable right to embarrass the 
institution in which he is sheltered by making unseasoned and sensa- 
tional statements on subjects in which he is so often not at home. 

No one would question whether we can have a free educational 
system or prepare the children and youth of this country in the vital 
principles of the freedom we profess to cherish if those who teach 
are tongue-tied on important issues. But a scholar should have 
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enough conscience and sense of the fitness of things to speak and 
write only on those subjects in which he is competent and recognized 
as competent to speak and write. Otherwise he is bound to fall into 
the uses of propaganda and do more harm than good to the cause 
which he seems eager to advance. 

There is also the question whether freedom of teaching is restricted 
when a teacher is denied the right to use his classroom as a place 
for partisan propaganda. Is there a denial of academic freedom 
when a teacher, who is in reality a public servant, is denied the right 
to use his position to throw suspicion upon or to condemn institu- 
tions which the people have designed and established and maintained 
and in which most of them seem still to have confidence? Is free- 
dom of teaching denied or abridged when a teacher is restricted from 
saying anything he pleases to say on any subject he pleases to talk 
about at any time and place he chooses? The teacher does not have 
a vested right to his post, even though he may at times appear to 
believe that he does have such a right. His obligation is to “tell 
the truth as he sees it and seek to see the truth as it is.” But his 
most binding obligation is to find the truth and reveal it as a scholar 
and a gentleman. If he speaks or writes without being competent 
does he not weaken or destroy confidence in himself and in his pro- 
fession and therefore lessen his usefulness to the school, college, or 
university in which he is serving? 

Academic freedom does not seem to be involved when a profes- 
sor of eschatology, let us say, who is recognized as an authority by 
the scholars in that field, claims the right to speak and write reck- 
lessly or in a vealy, intemperate, or sensational manner on subjects 
outside the scope of his specialty. In doing so he is himself vio- 
lating the principle of academic freedom. Eminence in his subject 
gives him no more right to speak or write in other fields than is 
enjoyed by any other citizen within or without a school, college, or 
university. A professor of eschatology stands before his students 
as a professor of eschatology, as an authority in the field in which 
he professes to teach. Good manners as well as accepted practices 
of sound scholarship in eschatology require him to stay within his 
field. If he is true to conscience and the commonweal he will cheer- 
fully accept the truth that the correlation of freedom of teaching 
is restrained control and that intellectual freedom loses its mean- 
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ing when it is not accompanied by a keen sense of intellectual 
responsibility. 


EDUCATIONAL EVANGELISM 


In the past few years the historically recognized theory of academic 
freedom has now and then been put to an unnecessary strain. Pro- 
fessors who, presumably, are competent in their fields have been 
known to fudge on the time set aside for them to teach their sub- 
jects and to go outside the scope of the fields in which they are 
expected to be competent. Since the collapse in 1929 there has been 
a tendency for professors in the so-called social sciences to discuss 
with their classes a wide range of economic and social questions. 
There has been much of this kind of teaching among professors of 
education and especially in the summer sessions throughout the 
country. 

Now all of us know that the institutions which have been prepar- 
ing teachers have not in the past paid much attention to such sub- 
jects as economics, sociology, and government. It is obvious that 
this neglect has made a serious gap in the preparation of teachers. 
Nevertheless these subjects should be presented by people who are 
competent in these fields and not by persons outside these fields who 
are obviously not competent to instruct in them. It has not been 
rare in recent years to find professors of sociology and of education 
who have suddenly become apostolic in their eagerness to build 
immediately a new social order. The zeal of these professors to 
build a better world is very noble, but occasionally they seem a bit 
premature in giving the impression that the world can be saved so 
quickly and so surely by the methods which they recommend and 
employ. Does not their zeal really weaken the case which they seem 
to wish to establish? Do they not give the impression that the social 
millennium can be ushered in overnight, before even their students, 
who are largely those who go about our villages teaching, have a 
chance to order their social ascension robes? Would not some of 
us who are so blinded by the confused current scene serve better if 
we should take a long look back across the years and learn that 
real progress does not come suddenly, that it never has come 
suddenly? 

Our recent tendency to evangelize our teachers by presenting to 
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them mere fragments of information on social and economic ques- 
tions is a strange phenomenon in American educational history and 
has a parallel only in those areas of our life that are strongly marked 
by emotionalism. Just as the hot July and August days of other 
years seemed the most suitable season for getting religion in the old- 
time revivals so have the pedagogical revivals of recent years been 
staged in the hot summer session days. Recent summer session 
preaching on the ills of the old social order differs but little from 
that which a century ago called sinners to the mourners’ benches and 
forced them to cry out for mercy. It is probably not unlike that 
preaching which brought the Germans of the eighth century to the 
communion of Rome. It is even probable that in other days the 
work of saving the souls of men from the wrath of God and pointing 
them to the city of pearly gates and golden streets was marked by 
a zeal no less fiery than that which in recent years has sought to 
lead our teachers and through them the children in the schools to 
a social and economic paradise. ‘Those stubbornly sinful ones who 
would not listen to the solemn warnings of the pulpit in other years 
were given up just as are those today who are slow to believe that 
substantial progress has or ever can be made suddenly by the method 
of emotional revival. 


THE LIMITS OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Now here is a point at which it does seem indeed that academic free- 
dom is denied or abridged. Science provides little or no room for 
emotional evangelism. If what we are teaching in the schools is 
scientifically accurate, apostolic fervor in its presentation is neither 
necessary nor in good taste. If our teaching is error it will writhe 
“with pain” and die “among his worshippers.” Moreover, the 
school, college, or university is a partnership of students, teachers, 
and its supporting constituency. Neither group has a monopoly 
on rights. Not all of the rights of academic freedom are those of 
the teacher: Freedom of teaching is not one thing for the teacher 
and another for the students or the supporting constituency. The 
teacher should be protected in his rights and so should the students 
and the community or the supporting constituency. Certainly the 
students should be free from the imposition of mere opinions by 
the teacher. In his defense of freedom of teaching Socrates failed 
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to point out that the teacher generally deals with younger and less 
experienced people than himself and that a skillful teacher can there- 
fore do harm as well as good. He is not on equal terms with his 
students because his experience gives him a decided advantage over 
them. His work as teacher may even become a menace to students 
or community or supporting constituency if he does not exercise 
restraint and is not strictly guided by noblesse oblige. Real free- 
dom of teaching is limited by the customs and usages of the com- 
munity or the supporting constituency of the institution with which 
the teacher is connected. 

The best protection a‘teacher has or can have is not to be found 
in the lack of restrictions externally and legalistically imposed upon 
him, by the absence of ‘‘pure history” bills, “monkey” laws, loyalty 
oaths. His freedom to teach can hardly be separated from his other 
civil liberties and it can best be kept secure in the same way that 
his other liberties are protected. In addition to the limitations of 
freedom of teaching, noted above, there is the limitation set .by the 
rules of good manners, courtesy, honor, by academic noblesse oblige. 

“Mr. Speaker,” a member of the British Parliament is reported 
to have asked, “Is it parliamentary to call the gentleman who has 
just spoken a liar?” ‘Certainly not,” said the Speaker. “Then I 
have nothing further to say,” said the member. 

Real freedom of the teacher, we should repeat, seems to be lim- 
ited by good manners as well as by the customs and usages of the 
community or the supporting constituency of the school or college 
in which he teaches. He can very properly refrain from saying in 
his lecture room or by writing anything that he may be free to say 
or write except for his sense of inner restraint. This attitude or 
sentiment does in reality limit his freedom. And in the restraint that 
a scholar and gentleman exercises or imposes upon himself resides 
the community’s or the institution’s best and surest defense against 
academic license or abuses of academic freedom: in the sense of duty 
and good manners that is expected to prevail among its teachers. A 
teacher should be absolutely free in his classroom to teach the sub- 
jects within the scope of his field and to publish the resfilts of his 
scholarly researches in the field of his specialty. But in teaching and 
in publishing he is still expected to teach and to publish as a scholar 
and as a gentleman. 
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When a professor speaks outside his lecture room he is speaking 
more as a citizen and not as a professor. His rank in a college fac- 
ulty gives him no peculiar civic right other than that enjoyed by other 
citizens—by the lawyer, the doctor, the engineer, the farmer, the 
realtor, the mortician. Now he may make and sometimes he does 
make an injudicious speech on a subject on which he is not an au- 
thority. His speech may disclose him as a self-advertiser, a seeker 
after publicity. His statements and his method and manner of mak- 
ing them may put him and the institution in which he has a post in 
a bad light. But he knows or thinks that the institution must tolerate 
him and must keep him on the pay roll or take him off only by elab- 
orate process, even if he does have bad manners and does not know 
that the precious liberty of teaching or of speaking carries with ‘it 
a corresponding intellectual responsibility. 

The flaming injunction of the National Education Association to 
“administrators, teachers, and schools to present different points 
of view on any and all controversial questions” seems to me at least 
to violate some of the rules of academic freedom. Few of those 
who have been given such marching orders are able honestly and com- 
petently to obey them. Nor will the rank and file of our teachers 
be able honestly and competently to obey the instructions of the 
National Education Association until they are more competently pre- 
pared for the high and serious duties of teaching. 





























Academic Freedom for Teachers* 


By I. L. KANDEL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The schoolmaster’s abroad, you see; 

And, when the people hear him speak, 

They all insist on being free. 
—MAackworTH PRAED 


WAS asked recently when visiting another institution what the 

Teachers College view was on some question. Those of you who 
have spent even the first half of this summer session at Teachers 
College must have realized already that there is no such thing as a 
Teachers College point of view on any question. You will be fortu- 
nate, indeed, if at the end of the session you can reconcile any two 
views that you will have heard expressed in the classrooms or from 
this platform. We are in the midst of a big, buzzing, booming con- 
fusion and some of us are happy if we are only able to discover what 
it is about. Under the domination of a philosophy of change stu- 
dents of education are in luck if they hear the same problem discussed 
for two years running. The history of American education in the 
last thirty years has been strewn with slogans; as recently as March 
1934 I concluded an article on “Mobilizing the Teacher’* with the 
words, “I wonder what the next one to be hung on the genealogical 
tree will be.” 

The leaders of the profession have leaped on a horse and are 
riding in all directions—the New Social Order, A Collectivist Society, 
Abolition of the Profit Motive, The New America, The Scientific 
Study of Society, and, the latest, Academic Freedom and Teacher 
Tenure. A year from now there will probably be another slogan, 
but it would be well to give heed to the injunction of one who has 
followed educational trends for many years, “Don’t run after a street 
car or an educational fad; there will be another one along very soon.” 

* Based on a lecture given on August 1, 1935, in a series on Critical Issues in Education organ- 


ized for students of the Summer Session, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1 Teachers College Record, Vol. 35, pp. 473-479, March 1934. 
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In the most recent movement there has been much fervid rhetoric, 
appeals to courage, and not a little mock heroics. Thus in an article 
on “The Liberal Superintendent” which appeared in The Social Fron- 
tier the statement was made that “in the titanic struggle of social 
forces going on at the present time, the school superintendency is 
an exposed position in the front-line trenches.’ But the generals in 
this struggle are at a safe distance from the trenches and are well 
protected in the friendly dugouts of Teachers College, and like most 
generals refuse to consider the number of victims that may be sacri- 
ficed to gain a victory. Now they are demanding academic freedom 
for teachers and protection of their tenure. Their position seems 
to me to be somewhat inconsistent, for during the era of laissez faire 
which they attacked, they decried restrictions on the teachers; now 
they are insisting on a policy of laissez faire for teachers when they 
advocate a collectivist society. 

I have been given many labels in the educational discussions which 
have been going on for the last few years. I have been described as 
a conservative when I have not been actually denounced as a reac- 
tionary. The fact is that I refuse to accept either description, and, 
if my position must be labelled, I would call it liberal. As distin- 
guished from one who assumes a radical position and is derisive of 
the gradualness of the liberal, the liberal has been defined by Pro- 
fessor Beard as “a person who does not imagine himself to be God, 
endowed with omniscience and capable of saying the right thing and 
doing the right thing for humanity, always and everywhere.” 

I am justified in claiming that I have at all times pleaded for the 
professional freedom of the teacher, when others were insisting on 
freedom for the child; while others were urging the child-centered 
school, activity programs, and unadulterated individualism, I empha- 
sized the importance of discovering the concept of American culture 
and the meaning of democracy; while the line and staff organization 
was advocated and relegated the teacher to the position of a private 
acting under orders, I pointed out the weakness and result of at- 
tempting to adapt to education the pattern of administration which 
prevails in business and industry. To point the moral I have fre- 
quently quoted the statement that the American system of education 
is built upon fear—“the board of education is afraid of the public, 
the superintendent is afraid of the board, the supervisor is afraid 
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of the superintendent, the teacher is afraid of the supervisor, but the 
darling child is afraid of nobody.” 

I entertain just as anxious a regard and concern for freedom as 
those who are now most vociferous in demanding academic freedom 
for the teachers, but academic freedom, I insist, must be harnessed 
to professional understanding and to a sense of responsibility. In 
all the pleas which are being made for academic freedom I have 
failed to note even a suggestion that teachers have any correlative 
responsibility. In the whole movement and agitation I have yet to 
discover that the proponents of academic freedom have manifested 
the slightest conception of the average teacher—his background, 
culture, professional preparation, and duration of service. How 
many teachers are today qualified to avail themselves of the privilege 
of academic freedom as now defined by its advocates—the right not 
only to present all sides of a problem or issue but also to take sides 
positively? Assuming that a teacher were completely free to discuss 
current social issues as adequately as academic freedom would de- 
mand, I find that he would bear the responsibility of knowing some- 
thing of history, political science, sociology, economics, law, public 
relations, social psychology, and education. 

Those who are demanding academic freedom for teachers have 
not only forgotten to stress the responsibility that must go with it, 
but they completely misconceive the relation of the public to edu- 
cation. So much has the notion of change become an idée fixe with 
them that they ignore the fact that the public in creating an edu- 
cational system desires first of all to have its common interests and 
social heritage conserved and transmitted. And yet academic free- 
dom, undefined and unrestricted, is demanded blandly as though the 
public had no stake in the matter. More amusing if not more pa- 
thetic than this is the insistence that teachers cannot be neutral in 
the crisis, that teachers should seize power and make the most of it. 
When it is pointed out that systems of education in the past and in 
the present have always been created to transmit and conserve social 
culture, and that this has always been and still is the primary aim, 
we are told that “we live in dangerous times when precedents no 
longer count.” The fact is, and there is ample proof of it in con- 
temporary education, that it is in dangerous times that the public 
becomes most sensitive about what it wishes to have conserved and 
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transmitted.2 This may be taken as an incontrovertible axiom and 
is manifested in the acts recently passed requiring teachers to take 
oaths of loyalty to the Constitution.* 

Historically, academic freedom was introduced in order to provide 
some corner in which the specialist might have an opportunity to 
push forward the bounds of truth and knowledge, not in order that 
any individual teacher, whether qualified or not, should at any time, 
anywhere, and on any subject be free to say what he pleases—that 
is the privilege of the “half-educated man.” When the leaders in 
the movement succeed in securing a vote of the National Education 
Association in favor of academic freedom and combine in that vote 
a resolution to protect the tenure of teachers, and when these reso- 
lutions are the culmination of a movement which began with the 
challenge ‘‘Dare the School Build a New Social Order?” followed 
by “A Call to the Teachers of the Nation,” and succeeded later by 
the Summary and Recommendations of the Commission on the Social 
Studies hailing the advent of a collectivist society, and when the 
movement demands that teachers shall not remain neutral but seize 
power and make the most of it—then what is sought is not academic 
freedom but the right to conduct propaganda in the schools and to 
have tenure protected while conducting it. 

It may be worth while to consider whether there are any prece- 
dents in other systems of education. Owing to a lack of confidence 
in the teachers immediately following the Revolution the Soviet sys- 
tem of education placed the teachers under the control both of local 
school committees, which always included a Party member, and of 
their pupils; all teachers’ organizations were dissolved and reorgan- 
ized into an All-Russian Teachers Association; more recently the au- 
thorities, under the direction of the Party (a pressure group, in fact) 
have abandoned all experimental practices, restored subjects gua sub- 
jects, issued detailed courses of study, and published governmental 
textbooks. In Italy Mussolini early issued a statement that, while he 
did not expect all teachers to be members of the Fascist Party, he did 
expect them all to support and work for the Fascist Revolution; here, 
too, state textbooks have been published for the primary school and 

2 These, too, are the times when the phantom public reveals itself, despite those who, sometimes 
even forgetting their own experiences, have recently asked who this public is. 


*1 have already expressed my own opinions on these measures in “Control of Teachers,” School 
and Society, Vol. 40, pp. 351-354, September 15, 1934. 
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no textbook may be published by a commercial concern without the 
approval of the state officials; here, too, all teachers’ organizations 
have been merged into the one national All-Fascist Teachers Asso- 
ciation. In Germany teachers who were known to have been active 
politically before the Revolution have been dismissed; the rest for 
a time were subjected to a system of reports and espionage by their 
own pupils; the freedom in making courses of study and the right 
to participate in administration, which teachers had won under the 
Republic, have been abolished and the Fuehrerprinzip has been re- 
stored; and, finally, all teachers’ organizations were merged into a 
more manageable and tractable National Socialist Teachers Union. 

The French elementary school teachers have a strong, militant 
organization, the Syndicat National des Instituteurs, which is affli- 
ated with the Confédération Générale du Travail. Two years ago 
at its annual meeting at Nice the Syndicat passed a number of reso- 
lutions protesting against the government action on salaries and 
pledging the organization not only to oppose war but to conduct 
propaganda in the schools in favor of peace. The resolutions were 
repeated in 1934. The authorities were immediately bombarded 
with letters from members of Parliament and others, inquiring what 
steps would be taken against the association and against the teachers. 
The leaders who brought in the resolutions were demoted, general 
instructions were issued to inspectors to supervise teachers more care- 
fully, and circulars were published reminding the teaching body that 
they are public servants and enjoy special privileges, and that the 
government would not tolerate any activity of a militant character 
and against public interest. Similar resolutions were adopted at the 
recent meeting of the Syndicat held in Paris in August 1935, and 
resulted in bitter criticisms in a large section of the press. 

The status of teachers in England differs from that of teachers 
in the other countries discussed up to this point. They are not civil 
servants in the sense in which that term is employed on the Conti- 
nent; they are employees of the local education authorities. The 
central authority, the Board of Education, does not prescribe what 
shall be taught in the schools but issues “Suggestions” and advises 
through its inspectors. From these two points of view the teachers 
are free to apply their professional training and skill to the prob- 
lems of education and instruction. In a lecture on “How the Man- 
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chester Education Committee Works” (Manchester University Press, 
1934) Lady Simon, herself a former Chairman of the Committee, 
made the following statement: 


There is remarkable unanimity amongst them with regard to freedom for the 
teaching body. Questions of curricula are never discussed by the Education 
Committee. . . . It is almost as unthinkable that the Education Committee and 
the governing bodies of the grant-aided schools should interfere with the teachers 
in this way as it is that the Council of the University [corresponding to the board 
of trustees in the United States] should discuss instead of passing formally, 
recommendations it receives from the Senate [corresponding to the faculty com- 
mittee]. . . . The content of Education, what it is and what it ought to be, is 
just as technical a subject as methods of teaching and the proper balancing of the 
curriculum. . . . If governing bodies as such began to consider these questions 
it would mean the end of that freedom for the teachers that is just as essential in 
the elementary school as for the professor in the university. 


A few years ago a deputation of the Royal Society of St. George 
presented to the President of the Board of Education, Lord Eustace 
Percy, a request that the Board should require patriotism to be taught 
in the schools and that flag ceremonies be made a regular part of 
the instruction. The President’s reply was in part as follows: 


With regard to the teaching of patriotism in schools, he would say, “Yes, of 
course.” There was no need to pass a minute [regulation] on that. ... The 
proper teaching of patriotism depended entirely on the individual teacher and the 
way he taught. Very little could be done by administrative regulations. . . . 

It ought to be clearly laid down by the Board of Education, by local authori- 
ties, by the teaching profession, and by everybody who had anything to do with 
education, that patriotism was the very foundation of our teaching in the schools. 
The method by which that patriotism was taught must be mainly in the hands of 
the teaching profession. The problem was mainly a teaching and not an 
administrative one. 


In 1927 two members of the House of Commons asked the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education whether he was aware of the ex- 
istence of the Teachers’ Labour League, a left-wing group, and what 
action he would take to prevent party politics and the propagation 
of disloyal and seditious doctrines in the schools. The answer of 
the President follows: 


I am aware of the activities of the Teachers’ Labour League, but it would be 
easy to exaggerate the importance of this particular body. Its membership is 
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insignificant and includes a number of teachers who are not now teaching in any 
school under public control. J believe the House can confidently rely upon the 
strong opinion of the teaching profession as a whole to counteract such propa- 
ganda. The standards of the teaching profession itself are the only sure protec- 
tion against evils of this kind [italics not in the original], but I am, of course, 
prepared to deal effectively with any teacher who can be shown to have abused 
his position in this way. I do not think new legislation on the subject is 
required. 


It is possible that there have been dismissals of teachers for 
political propaganda but to the best of my knowledge the issue has 
not been raised by the strong National Union of Teachers which 
has a legal division to protect the interests of the teachers. In polit- 
ical matters the Union is neutral and a few years ago rejected a 
proposal to affiliate itself with one of the three major parties; it has, 
however, until very recently and wholly irrespective of party, sup- 
ported teachers who were candidates for Parliament. In practice 
teachers have not used the opportunity which their freedom would 
imply; this has not been due to timidity, nor, so far as one can 
gather, through external coercion, but rather because of a general 
principle, recognized by custom, that controversial subjects should 
not be discussed in the classroom. Last year an Association for 
Education in Citizenship was formed with the support of leading 
statesmen, publicists, and educators with the definite purpose of pro- 
moting the study of contemporary problems in the schools, for 


If democracy is to survive and develop as a living force, our educational sys- 
tem must produce men and women loving freedom, desiring to serve the com- 
munity, and equipped with the necessary knowledge and powers of clear think- 
ing to enable them to become effective citizens. 


Two points are to be noted in the Englisl. situation. The first is 
that the references to freedom are to that professional freedom 
which is based on a responsibility and is derived from professional 
preparation and understanding. The second is that the new move- 
ment to introduce the study of contemporary issues into the schools 
comes not from the teaching body eager “to seize power and make 
the most of it,” but from a responsible and enlightened section of 
the public. Teachers have not wrested academic freedom from the 


*For this and the previous statement in extenso see Kandel, I. L., ““The Making of Citizens in 


England” in Essays in Comparative Education, pp. 34 ff. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1930. 
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public; it is the public that is encouraging them to seek better prep- 
aration than they have had in order that they may use it. 

What, then, can be done by the teachers of this country? One 
thing is certain, and that is that public opposition to the academic 
freedom which its advocates have in mind cannot be met by a chal- 
lenge to “seize power and make the most of it.’ In this country 
as in every other throughout the ages and at the present time when 
the public is ready to build a new social order through the schools 
it will issue its own drastic call to the teachers of the nation. A 
good deal still remains to be done before academic freedom can be 
claimed. A little more common sense and a more profound con- 
sideration of the realities of the situation would not be out of place. 
It may even be desirable to look around and investigate the present 
status of education in general and to examine the qualifications of 
the average teacher. It might be well to realize that, before teachers 
can embark on a program of social reconstruction, even in profes- 
sional matters in which they are presumably trained they are not 
yet free, that they have on the whole (and the exceptions are com- 
paratively recent) hardly any chance to participate freely in the 
making of curricula and courses of study, in developing methods of 
instruction, in selecting textbooks, or in advising on policies inti- 
mately affecting their own problems of instruction. 

The whole history of American education in the last century pre- 
sents eloquent evidence of the fact that progress has depended upon 
the creation of strong public sentiment, or, in other words, upon 
“selling’’ education to the public. This has been the history of secu- 
larization of instruction, of compulsory education, of taxation for 
schools, and of the expansion of the curriculum. Teachers have not 
yet wrested anything from an unwilling public. So today there still 
remains the task of creating in the public mind an understanding 
and appreciation of education as enlightenment in accordance with 
the American tradition as expressed by statesmen and publicists since 
the days of Washington. The last decade or two have been de- 
voted to selling buildings to the public or nostrums and patent cure- 
alls under the guise of progressive education, of selling everything 
except good teachers. If leading educators are sincere in their desire 
to improve education their task is so to define the function of edu- 
cation that a good teacher will have as significant a connotation as 
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a good doctor. But to press for academic freedom at the end of 
an agitation to reform the social order through the schools will not 
only deceive no one, but will run the risk of sacrificing whatever 
advances have already been made. When the country was confronted 
with the danger of disrupting the school system on the question of 
religious instruction, the public decided to have no religious instruc- 
tion at all; when academic freedom is demanded so that teachers 
may be free to preserve their intellectual integrity by propagating 
their own social, economic, and political -isms, the public may con- 
ceivably cut the knot by refusing to have any contemporary or con- 
troversial issues at all taught in the schools. Just as the public 
has shown its scepticism about government by a brain trust, so it is 
not likely to tolerate education by one, and still less would it tolerate 
the union of the teaching profession against forces within society 
or the seizure of power by teachers as a group. If this is the inter- 
pretation of academic freedom upon which the public will seize, the 
responsibility lies at the door of those who in the last five years 
appear to have forgotten by whom and for what purpose the schools 
have been provided and maintained. 
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A New Integration for Literature 


By ALLAN ABBOTT 
Professor of English, Teachers College 


WAS reading, the other night, that book so familiar to us all 
as a refuge from the press of care, the Essays of Elia; and my 
eye caught this passage, from ‘“The Old and the New Schoolmaster” : 


He [the new schoolmaster] must seize every occasion—the season of the year 
—the time of the day—a passing cloud—a rainbow—a wagon of hay—a regi- 
ment of soldiers going by—to inculcate something useful. He can receive no 
pleasure from a casual glimpse of Nature, but must catch at it as an object of 
instruction. He must interpret beauty into the picturesque. He cannot relish 
a beggar-man, or a gipsy, for thinking of suitable improvement. Nothing comes 
to him, not spoiled by the sophisticating medium of moral uses. 


A hundred years ago and more, yet how familiar this sounds! To 
be sure, “moral uses” has a quaint, eighteenth century sound; but 
substitute our phrase “social uses,” and you have the same thing 
today. The new schoolmaster must read into everything he touches 
some modern social trend; every star must be hitched to a wagon— 
or perhaps to a tractor. The brightest stars of the past, if they 
cannot point out a new social order—why, out with them. As for 
dear old Lamb himself, what use is he, in a changing economic order? 

Well, he is useful, at least, in bringing before us today this age- 
old question of the essential value of literature; a question which we 
as teachers of literature face daily, and which we can follow into 
the discussions of educational theorists, of critics and philosophers, 
and best of all into the expressed purposes of the poets themselves. 

There are the two well-marked attitudes toward literature; often 
contrasted, not seldom set in violent antagonism. The two may be 
typified, at their best, by two well-known poems. The first is Blake’s 
“Jerusalem,” which, I am told, has recently been set to music and is 
being sung by the younger men all through England: 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
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Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


The second is Keats—the familiar lines from the “Grecian Urn”: 


. . « Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man... . 


Amy Lowell, in the title of one of her books, called these two types 
“Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds.” The first, the Blake type, is dy- 
namic, socially directed, instrumental—not an end in itself but a 
means to an end; and its merit will always be judged largely in terms 
of one’s approval of the end sought. Yet the particular end sought 
does not define the type; that is defined by the fact that any end is 
sought, outside the work of art itself. Today, this type is recog- 
nizable in novels of social purpose; in Russian films, like “‘Peasants”’ 
or “Chapayeff’; in Marxist literary criticism. But it would also 
include Indian rain dances, national anthems, Gospel hymns, cam- 
paign speeches, stories with a moral, college yells—as well as Car- 
lyle’s ‘Poet as Hero” or Matthew Arnold’s “Culture and Anarchy.” 

The other type, the type of Keats, likewise has its range from 
strength to weakness. Its exemplars and defenders include such 
great names as Schopenhauer, Flaubert, Santayana. At one end we 
get those pallid aesthetes of the late nineteenth century ridiculed 
by Gilbert and Sullivan, in “Patience.” And I must stop to remark 
that the very same manager, D’Oyly Carte, who brought ‘‘Patience” 
to New York in 1881, was also Oscar Wilde’s manager, and engaged 
him to appear in New York earlier in that year, so that the American 
public would know what the opera was making fun of! There is 
even a story current of a girl at West Point publicly offering him 
a sunflower. But at the serious end of the scale, we find Santayana 
pointing out that no religion has been able to envisage its Heaven 
as a place of continued moral effort or social betterment, because the 
goal of morals and of betterment will have been already reached; 
every Heaven is described in terms of color and music, of pure aes- 
thetic delight. 

Let us not settle the question by fastening on either type an oppro- 
brious epithet calling one mere propaganda or the other mere Ivory- 
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Towerism. Let us try to be fair in our thinking about this. Liter- 
ature is not a single thing, nor is its aim and value single. It is not 
a pure art, like music, in the sense of which Walter Pater said that 
it is the measure of all the arts, since it is the only art in which form 
and matter are one. It is not, as Schopenhauer said of music, free 
from all complications and implications that lie outside of its own 
essence—detached from specific meaning and emotion, an escape from 
life. So long as literature deals with men and women, with words 
and ideas, it deals with them in some sort of relation and meaning; 
and that meaning is related to the values of life as it is lived. In- 
creasingly, in the past hundred years especially, those specific values 
and meanings and relationships that depend on a particular social 
order, and that are affected by social or economic change, have been 
made the subject of important literature. Yet the subject is not 
in and of itself the literature—otherwise our most important litera- 
ture would be a literature of pamphleteering. When, as often, these 
social values are implicit in a work of art, it is our business as teachers 
to reveal them and discuss them with our pupils; but it is equally our 
business to know and to reveal the truth that direct social values may 
be wholly absent without lessening the importance of the art. 
What, then, constitutes that importance? Is it the creative, rather 
than the expository, nature of the poem? “A poem must not mean, 
but be.” The creative artist does not tell about life—he gives life; 
he does not discuss his views about the world, he creates a world 
that in actuality is his view. It may be Emily Dickinson’s tiny world 
of ‘“‘One clover and one bee, and reverie,”’ it may be the vast universe 
of Dante; but the essential thing is that it shall be a universe, moving 
about a single center, and that center the poet’s creative spirit. So 
long as that spirit is expressed in abstractions, in general ideas of 
morality or principle or plan for social betterment, we have some- 
thing other than art; for art, these must be crystallized out of the 
solution of abstract thought, embodied through the creative imagi- 
nation in images of life. And it is this new creation, this large or 
small universe self-centered in its own integrity, and taking form 
appropriate to express its inner life, that constitutes art, that makes 
literature. It springs from the inner life of the artist, his own sense 
of unity within himself. There may be, to be sure, a “frame of ref- 
erence,” in social conditions of today or an earlier day, in religious 
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or scientific thought, in the philosophy of Plato or Aquinas, or 
Dewey; but the importance of a frame, in a work of art, lies partly 
in what it excludes. Even a work of art which is definitely propa- 
gandist, like the Russian film “Peasants,” is also a complete creation; 
it is art not because it preaches the Russian faith in the communized 
farm, but because it embodies that faith in consistent and moving 
drama. 

Criticism of literature constantly swings back and forth between 
interpretation of the literary work as a self-contained unit and inter- 
pretation of its social consequences. The morality of eighteenth 
century literature, the pietism of the nineteenth, gave way in England, 
largely under French influences, to the somewhat empty aestheticism 
of the nineties. The important work of Parrington in this country, 
relating our literary development to the change in social life and 
political ideals, stressing the significance of “critical realism’’ in both 
public affairs and in letters, has cast over Emerson and the idealists 
something of a sunset tinge, and has popularized, as a term of cheap 
irony, Santayana’s phrase “the genteel tradition.”” Parrington’s fol- 
lowers, like Granville Hicks and Calverton, have narrowed more and 
more the definition of significant literature; when significant comes 
to mean socially or politically significant, it shortly equals significant 
for my party, for my favored social reform. It is perhaps time for 
someone to set himself against this strong but narrowing current 
that would level some of the noblest peaks of art, and to speak for 
the values central in the work of art itself. 

The importance of this self-determined unity is, indeed, not con- 
fined to literature, or to any of the arts. The narrowing effect of a 
merely teleological interpretation of values is to be deplored in other 
realms of thought. Philosophy, mathematics, science, while impor- 
tant in their applications, are not limited by them. 

Einstein, in an essay on the “theoretical physicist” (The World as 
I See It) pictures two groups of workers driven out of the temple 
of Science; those who “take to science out of a joyful sense of supe- 
rior intellectual power” and those who are there for “purely utilita- 
rian purposes.” He continues: 


If the types we have just expelled were the only types there were, the temple 
would never have existed, any more than one can have a wood consisting of 
nothing but creepers. There remains another group, the theoretical scientist, 
drawn by another motive. 
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I believe with Schopenhauer that one of the strongest motives that lead men 
to art and science is the escape from everyday life with its painful crudity and 
hopeless dreariness, from the fetters of one’s own ever-shifting desires. A finely 
tempered nature longs to escape from personal life into the world of objective 
perception and thought. . . . With this negative motive there goes a personal 
one. Man tries to make for himself in the fashion that suits him best a simpli- 
fied and intelligible picture of the world; he then tries to some extent to sub- 
stitute this cosmos of his for a world of experience, and thus to overcome it. 
This is what the painter, the poet, the speculative philosopher and the natural 
scientist do, each in his own fashion. He makes this cosmos and its construction 
the pivot of his emotional life, in order to find in this way the peace and security 
which he cannot find in the narrow whirlpool of personal experience. 


’ 


Note the word “escape,” which Einstein lifts from the scornful 
connotations that have recently made it a mere evasion of reality 
into a higher and more meaningful reality, the reality of man’s larger 
selfhood. No one would think of Einstein as an “escapist” in the 
meaner sense, even in a changing social order; he chooses the long 
view; eternity above temporality. 

Does not this suggest a new sort of integration? Each of the 
major realms of thought seeks in its higher and ultimate levels the 
same goal as the artist’s; the construction of a self-consistent account 
of life as a whole, whether seen from the angle of the mathematician 
or the scientist, the novelist or the poet. Each invents its own terms 
—formula or myth, abstraction or metaphor, to symbolize this unity 
to the imagination; each rejoices to live in a world of thought made 
consistent and thinkable in the terms of its inventor’s mind. They 
all differ one from another; yet they all have in common this unity 
of design, this complete harmony, this self-expressive creativeness. 

It must have been some such thoughts, half formulated, that led 
to a vision that woke me, recently, long after midnight. After an 
evening of work, I had sunk into a profound sleep, for how long 
I know not, until a dim awareness of consciousness began to dawn. 

In a dream, I was sitting in a vast, dark hall. I felt, rather than 
saw, that a huge dome was overhead, and that I was one of a great 
circle of men, seated, like myself, each on his pedestal, unspeakably 
alone. From dark corners I heard one voice after another mutter- 
ing “social need’’—‘‘mathematics per se’’—‘the great tradition”— 
“brave new world’’—‘usterity of science”; every voice was instinct 
with conscious virtue, and each challenged the others. 
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Suddenly there appeared, in the center of the dim circle, a small, 
mellow light; slowly at first, then faster, it moved in rhythmic curves. 
It came toward me, casting a pool of light on the stone pavement, 
and I saw that it was borne by a dancing figure, draped in silver. 
The lithe form danced nearer, and extended to me in her white hand, 
small as a child’s, a silver lamp swinging from silver chains. As I 
took it from her, she danced, laughing, to each about the hall, giving 
each a silver lamp, till the great Hall of Learning was all alight 
with interpenetrating rays, and gay with the Sprite’s dancing and 
silvery laughter. 

Suddenly I awoke, with a compelling impulse to write down my 
dream and seek its meaning. In my study, I thought, ‘These lonely 
men each on his pedestal are the scholars, cut off each from the 
other in the isolation of his own thought. The dancing figure with 
the light is pure Aesthetic, the ultimate Beauty of all thought. In 


her light shall they see light, in her dance, be drawn into the rhythm 
of life.” 


A neighboring tower sounded four o’clock; I looked out over the 
city. The lights of the streets and bridges shone in ordered peace, 
and overhead the stars were singing together. 
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The Educational Function of Specialists 


By JESSE F. WILLIAMS 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College 


OR some years now the specialist has attained a place of high 

importance. Although many jibes are made at him, he is not 
by common consent one who knows more and more about less and 
less, nor is he typically the ordinary man away from home. What- 
ever else he may be, most reasonable persons are willing to grant 
him a high degree of expertness in a narrow field. When President 
Butler described an educated man as a broad person sharpened to 
a point, he was not referring to a specialist as ordinary experience 
knows him. Although specialization marks modern civilization, it is 
not a new social phenomenon. Of old, an abbot, abbé, or abbate 
was an ecclesiastic who presided over an abbey, monastery, or other 
religious community or was treasurer of its funds. Names have al- 
ways been assigned to functions but only in recent times has the full 
flower of specialization appeared. 

The amazing growth of education in this generation has been 
coincidental with specialization. Doubtless there are no responsible 
persons who would claim that such growth was dependent upon spe- 
cialization. It is true, of course, that as education extended its offer- 
ings, broadened its concept of educational purpose, and increased the 
range of its services to society, demands arose both for specialists 
who could help in the educative process and for the education of 
specialists required by society. Physical educators today read with 
kindly amusement the account of the Physical Training Conference 
in Boston in 1889. That was an occasion that called loudly for 
specialists. After the great battle for free public school education 
had been won in America and the boys and girls of the nation came 
trooping into schools and found impoverished facilities and inade- 
quate staffs of teachers, the general educator of those days asked 
physical educators to help them solve the health and developmental 
problems that arose. Specialization was in demand. 
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It appears to be a general biological law that with differentiation 
of structure comes specialization of function. Embryonal cells no 
sooner lose the structural characteristics common to all cells than 
appear the specialized functions of contraction, secretion, correlation, 
and so forth. While it is fascinating to behold in protoplasm organ- 
izations analogous to human social development and to sing with 
Tennyson, not about a five-year plan, but about a universal design, 
it is not scientific to do so. And yet it does appear to be true that 
specialization is the product of high organization—that is, of dif- 
ferentiation of structure. Formerly each man was his own tailor, 
shoemaker, carpenter, butcher, and business executive. Today he is 
often so specialized that he is none of these things, but instead one 
who makes vests, or hangs doors, or manages sales. 

The extent to which specialization has progressed in the business 
and industrial world is well known. It is not my purpose to evaluate 
it here. That remains, however, to be done in relation, not to pro- 
duction, but to human life, human joy, and human happiness. 

In education, of course, specialization is widespread. At one time 
college presidents were all retired or soon to be retired ministers; 
today men and women are selected who have prepared themselves 
by training or experience or both for the responsibilities of leadership 
in higher education. At one time teachers had no professional prep- 
aration at all; today state departments of education not only require 
graduation from college for some levels but go so far as to specify 
the courses that must be taken to secure a certificate to teach. In 
the little red schoolhouse of immortal fame the teachers taught ev- 
erything; today in consolidated schools and urban centers there are 
teachers of mathematics, English, science, art, health, and physical 
education; in colleges and universities there are specialists in ancient 
history, the poetry of Chaucer, Hegelian philosophy, football, and 
modern dance; in state departments there are specialists in profes- 
sional preparation, finance, certification, vocational education, and 
health and physical education. Specialization is here. What are the 
functions of specialists? What are the evident limitations? These 
are indeed important questions. 

It is obvious at the outset that specialization in plumbing may be 
less disastrous socially than specialization in an area of education. 
What we want in the plumber is someone to fix the drain. Whether 
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he participates in the problem of how to grow roses is of no im- 
portance. But in education it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
we teach not a subject but boys and girls, and the high qualifications 
in a small field may leave us quite unfitted to teach boys and girls 
unless we have an interest in and appreciation of the related prob- 
lems that arise in the educative process. Some years ago a principal 
of a high school said to me, “Why is it that teachers of physical 
education do not function outside the gymnasium?’”’ You know the 
answer. Fortunately today such criticism is not so easily made. The 
narrow training in private schools that many teachers of physical 
education received twenty years ago is today replaced by a profes- 
sional experience in which the central problems of all education are 
examined. The teacher of physical education today who is not inter- 
ested in the general problems of high school education, or who can- 
not talk the educational language of colleagues in other fields, or who 
sees only dance, or swimming, or football as the central and only 
problems, has either been asleep the past fifteen years or has been 
partly or badly educated. 

The specialist in health education or in physical education gains 
no mark of merit because he knows his field. This is the least that 
he can be—expert in his field. Surely the old Roman ne plus ultra 
should be changed in this connection to plus ultra. There is more 
beyond a high proficiency in one’s specialty. 

There is a disposition in some quarters, but surely not a growing 
disposition, to hold that a special kind of specialization prepares one 
to administer broadly educational programs. Nothing is more amaz- 
ing than the assumption that a medical education qualifies a person 
for the administration of health and physical education in the schools. 
It is indeed unfortunate today that influences in medicine would have 
us believe that the M.D. speaks with authority upon all things. We 
need only remember that mystery has been taken out of scientific 
medicine even though there are those who see in an M.D. a ver- 
itable sage. 

Now the facts are, of course, quite the opposite. The student 
of medicine from the day of his entrance into medical school until 
he graduates from his interneship is directed toward the study of 
disease. Even with the growing interest in preventive medicine, the 
youth who is to be a doctor is trained to diagnose and treat disease; 
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the development of preventive medicine goes on in schools of public 
health and in health departments, not in the curriculum that attempts 
to produce a competent physician. 

Moreover, such is the emphasis in the fundamental technical 
courses in the laboratories and clinics that the physician gets neces- 
sarily, and rightly so, a pathological slant on organic function. But 
this does not make him an expert on health, development, the inter- 
ests of youth, or the whole range of educational procedures. Here 
clearly is a type of high specialization, but to expect the physician 
to be an expert in the development of health is to continue the prac- 
tice of regarding the physician as also priest and prophet. Inflam- 
mation and information may look alike as words; they are immeasur- 
ably apart in meaning. 

For the control of communicable diseases in schools and for cer- 
tain items of the health examination the school physician is indis- 
pensable. This service, highly expert and distinctly specialized, is 
essential. But of all the experts in the school, the physician is gen- 
erally the most narrowly specialistic, the most exclusive lone wolf 
in the whole educational pack. He fails time and again to see the 
educational implications of his work partly because he is a part-time 
worker with his real interest in private practice, but partly because 
he is looking for disease and is not concerned with educational out- 
comes. The spectacle of a physician examining a line of children 
like the inspector of some automobile assembly is disturbing to edu- 
cators but arouses no protest in medical circles. Children are re- 
garded as biological specimens with or without diseased tonsils. 
Among the several factors that have been designated as the reason 
for the rapid growth of various healing cults in our generation, 
doubtless school medical inspection should be cited as of first im- 
portance. The impressions that young people get from their ex- 
perience with school physicians are not such as to lead them to look 
with respect upon the physician nor to seek his services freely when 
in need of medical help. Everywhere in education the specialist faces 
the hazard of his own expertness, and the disposition to look upon 
a particular service as operating in a watertight compartment leads 
inevitably to narrowly conceived procedures. The health exami- 
nation is for the purpose of detecting defects, but it is also an edu- 
cative experience. It is more than a service; education in health 
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is going on. Since attitudes and appreciations are so highly regarded 
by educators as desirable outcomes in health education it is apparent 
that the specialist, whether as nurse, nutritionist, or physician must 
be prepared to develop desirable attitudes and foster desirable ap- 
preciations. 

The physician and nurse have come into the schools to stay but 
the essential problem of education is not the eradication of disease, 
however important this may be at times. In the remarkable ad- 
vances that are so characteristic of modern public school education, 
the improvement in school plants, curricula, and personnel seems not 
more significant than the transformed point of view. Indeed it may 
be argued that the shift in emphasis from subject matter to children 
is responsible for the better school plants, the richer curricula, and 
the increased professional training of teachers. Out of the unprece- 
dented interest in education the idea has emerged that the school 
is concerned with the lives of individuals and not with a mere con- 
quest of illiteracy. In similar fashion health and physical education 
in the schools is more than the conquest of disease. This new view- 
point has stimulated the erection of modern plants, but of equal sig- 
nificance is the entrance of new educative forces that truly represent 
a broadening of educational purpose. These new educative forces 
are represented by the physician, the nurse, the dentist, the psychi- 
atrist, and the nutrition expert. But these specialists will serve their 
educational function not only as experts in particular areas but also 
by understanding the major educational problems confronting educa- 
tional administration. 

The leadership of educational endeavor is itself a specialization 
but very broadly based both in preparation and in experience. For 
the dentist to hold that he cannot work under a person not trained 
in dentistry is a piece of d foolishness (d standing for dental) 
that is readily recognized. The function of the specialist of what- 
ever kind—physician, dentist, nurse, coach, or musician—is to supply 
expert advice on technical matters in which he is competent, to con- 
duct technical services for which he is responsible, and to codperate 
understandingly in the solution of the common problems faced by 
all workers in educational fields. 

Recently in New York State medical groups have taken quite un- 
tenable positions regarding their function in education. In an article 
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in the Albany News of October 16, the New York State Sanitary Offi- 
cers Association makes the following statement through its president: 


A situation exists in the State Department of Education, where a physical 
educator may be appointed director of the Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, who will have supervision over the physicians in the department and the 
school medical inspectors of the state. Such action would not only prove a serious 
reflection on the medical profession of the state but would also tend to lessen 
the efficiency of the work of the Department of Education with respect to its 
public health program. 


This statement shows the typical view of the specialist who, taken 
into the schools, has as yet acquired no notion of the educational 
function of the specialist. There should be little concern about the 
“serious reflection on the medical profession’ because medical pres- 
tige is established on the basis of its service to society in the role 
of physician and not on its work in the schools. It is of course the 
merest nonsense that claims for medical inspection as now conducted 
by physicians a unique role in the development of health. Medical 
inspection as a medical procedure in New York State is a protective 
measure. The practice of medical groups of viewing health and 
physical education in terms of disease prevention is the real reflection 
upon medical services in education. The work of school medical 
inspectors can be vastly improved, but at its best it is not a positive 
developmental force. Medical persons generally fail to understand 
what development really means, and what vitality:and organic vigor 
represent. 

This present activity of medical groups is an excellent example 
of medical narrowness, of medical intolerance, and of medical failure 
to appreciate the problems of educating children for life. The ad- 
ministration of health and physical education in any state is an edu- 
cational problem. Physicians are required in medical inspection bu- 
reaus because experts in disease prevention are essential, not because 
they are competent in educational administration. The promotion 
of health involves much more than medical services. There are the 
equally important problems of teaching health, the organization of 
curricula, the provision of a healthful school environment, the de- 
velopment of activity programs that not only relate to organic powers 
and vitality but to habits, ways of living, and régimes of training 
that are incalculable forces in promoting health. These are educa- 
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tional problems that require administrative skill and knowledge of 
schools and children. A physician may be qualified to do this kind 
of work, but it is not his medical degree that guarantees his worth. 

This present argument about the training essential for leadership 
in health and physical education is an excellent example of the prob- 
lems raised when specialists come into the schools. Specialists should 
not be eliminated, however, for they are greatly needed; but their 
educational function is poorly discharged when they retain a narrow 
specialistic view. This function will be adequately discharged when to 
the special area of expertness is added a broad base of understanding 
of educational procedures, a disposition and desire to be educators 
as well as specialists, and a resolve not to claim for a specialty the 
divine right to rule everywhere. 








Does Home Cooking Pay? 


By NATALIE K. FITCH 
Associate in Household Arts, Teachers College 
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AND MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 
Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College 


N THESE days, to say that life becomes more and more complex 

and that consumption is the final aim and purpose of economic 

activities is to be bromidic. These truths, however, become of prac- 
tical importance when applied to such a subject as food buying. 

Today every grocery store in every city or village carries an as- 
sortment of fully prepared or partially prepared food products and 
many of these are to be found in several brands. They undoubtedly 
are selling. Shall the consumer continue to prepare these foods at 
home from raw materials, or is it to her advantage to purchase the 
prepared product? Which brand shall it be? Shall she buy the 
brand with which she is most familiar? Is her selection influenced 
by the repetition and impact of advertising, or is it due to the supe- 
rior quality of the food? What are the comparative costs of the 
various brands and the homemade article? How much time will 
the consumer save in preparation and in cooking if she uses a pre- 
pared product rather than one that is home cooked? These and 
numerous other factors enter into an intelligent selection of many 
foods that are used in the home each day. 

During the past year the Cookery department of Teachers Col- 
lege, realizing the wide market offering in the field of prepared foods 
and the lack of knowledge concerning them, has been carrying on 
a laboratory study dealing with the comparative values of these 
products. The project has now reached the point where the results 
obtained may be of worth to foods teachers whose students come 
from homes where many of these products are doubtless extensively 
used. We should welcome further information concerning these 
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products from other investigators. The study to date has in- 
cluded meat dishes—for example, chicken salad, hash, soups, and 
stews; flour mixtures, such as muffins, baking powder biscuits, ginger- 
breads, and cakes; and desserts, including chocolate puddings, ice 
cream, applesauce, and gelatin desserts. This report presents tables 
giving the detailed results of the work done with representative foods 
from each of the above groups. 

The tables are self-explanatory with the exception of the method 
of judging and scoring. The method followed is one presented in 
“Scoring Food Products,” by Dr. Washington Platt of the Research 
Laboratories, The Borden Company, Syracuse, New York. In this 
method of judging, a score card is used, and each characteristic is 
judged according to its degree of excellence as follows: Perfect, XX 
(100%); Excellent, E (90%); Good, G (80%); Fair, F (70%); 
Poor, P (60%). From the percentage allotted to each character- 
istic the weighted score is derived. The cost data used in these stud- 
ies are based on the local retail prices at the time the work was done. 
Each score represents an average of the scores of four persons who 
judged independently and without a knowledge of the brand. 


CHICKEN SALAD 


A Comparative Study of Chicken Salad Made from Home Cooked Chicken, 
Canned Whole Chicken, and Canned Boned Chicken with Homemade and 
Commercial Salad Dressings on the Basis of Quality, Time of 
Preparation, and Cost 


Procedure 


Each chicken or can of chicken was prepared for use in chicken salad and 
divided into three equal parts, each to be used with a different salad dressing. 
The process was as follows for the various types of chicken: 

1. Home cooked chicken—dressing of fowl, cooking, separating the meat from 
the bone, fat, and skin, cutting meat into one-half inch cubes. 

2. Canned whole chicken—opening can, separating meat from the bone, fat, skin, 
and jelly, cutting meat into one-half inch cubes. 

3. Canned boned chicken—opening can, cutting meat into one-half inch cubes. 

A full recipe of mayonnaise and all the celery for the salads were prepared. 
Figures were obtained for the total time of preparation, the number of cups of 
the finished products, and the time and cost per cup. 

Weights and cost of ingredients and time of preparation were proportioned to 
the amount of chicken used in each salad. 
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RESULTS OF STUDY 











Total 
Kind of Chicken Kind of Dressing Amount 

| Salad 
1. Home Cooked Homemade Mayonnaise | 1¢.13 T. 
2. Home Cooked Hellmann’s Mayonnaise |2c.13 T. 
3. Home Cooked | Miracle Whip Salad Dressing | 1c. 13 T. 
4. Hormel—Canned Whole | Homemade Mayonnaise lzre. 28T. 
5. Hormel—Canned Whole | Hellmann’s Mayonnaise ise | 7%, 
6. Hormel—Canned Whole | Miracle Whip Salad Dressing | 1c. 2 Ra 
7. Richardson & Robbins—Canned Boned Homemade Mayonnaise ite. 3 5 
8. Richardson & Robbins—Canned Boned Hellmann’s Mayonnaise | ts. 
g. Richardson & Robbins—Canned Boned Miracle Whip Salad Dressing | se 8a 





One-fourth of the cost of the chicken for home cooking was arbitrarily 
deducted as the value of the stock. 


The recipe used for chicken salad: % c. celery to 1 c. chicken, %4 c. salad 
dressing to 1 c. salad mixture; additional seasoning—lemon juice, salt, pepper. 
The additional seasonings were used in such minute amounts that the measures 
and costs were not computed. 


Three salads were made up from each type of chicken—home cooked chicken, 
Hormel Canned Whole Chicken, Richardson and Robbins Canned Boned 
Chicken—using (1) homemade mayonnaise, (2) Hellmann’s Mayonnaise, (3) 
Kraft’s Miracle Whip Salad Dressing. 


The time records in the table include preparation of the chicken, celery, 
mayonnaise, if homemade, and measuring the ingredients, mixing and seasoning 
the salad. A record of the cooking time for home cooked chicken was kept but 
not included in the summary since leftover chicken is often used for salad and 
other work may be done during the cooking period. 


Conclusions 


1. In quality the salads from home cooked chicken and Hormel Canned 
Chicken rank close together and higher than that from Richardson and Robbins 
Canned Boned Chicken for salad regardless of the type of dressing used. 

2. Salad from home cooked chicken is the least expensive per cup and takes 
approximately the same time for preparation as those from Hormel and Richard- 


son and Robbins Chicken—when neither the fuel nor the time of cooking the 
chicken is considered. 


3. Salad from Richardson and Robbins Chicken costs on the average about 
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OF CHICKEN SALAD 














Time oF PREPARATION Cost | QuaLtity 

| Total 
Score 

Total Per Cup Total | Per Cup | — Texture | Flavor % 
20 m. 20 s. II m. 20s. 0.41 0.226 G E- E- 86.13 
15 m. 12s. 8 m. 2458. 0.43 0.237 G G+ G+ 84.95 
15 m. 208. 8 m. 30s. 0.40 0.221 G+ E- G- 82.67 
15 m. 15s. 13m. 6s. 0.58 0.502 G+ G+ G+ 83.87 
II m. 448. 8 m. 48s. 0.59 0.525 G+ G+ G+ 83.87 
II m. 4458. 8 m. 48 s. 0.57 0.507 G+ G+ G 81.73 
8 m. 59s. 8 m. 30 s. 0.28 0.264 F+ G- G- 77.21 
6m. 18 s. 5m. 5458. 0.29 0.274 G G F+ 78.80 
5 m. 28 s. 5m. 18s. 0.28 0.272 G- G F+ 77.42 





























four cents more per cup than homemade, while that from Hormel costs over 
twice as much as homemade. 


4. Considering all the factors included in this study, salad made from home 
cooked chicken ranks first. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING 


A Comparative Study of Homemade Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding with 
Commercial Chocolate Puddings on the Basis of Quality, Cost, 
and Time of Preparation 


Procedure 


The method used in the preparation of the homemade pudding was as follows: 
The cornstarch, sugar, and salt were mixed together with one-eighth of the cold 
milk. ‘The rest of the milk was scalded and added to the first mixture. It was 
then cooked over a direct flame, with constant stirring, until the mixture boiled. 
The melted chocolate was added and the whole was cooked for fifteen minutes 
over boiling water with occasional stirring. It was then flavored, molded, and 
chilled. 

The commercial chocolate puddings were made according to directions given 
on the individual containers in amounts comparable to the homemade. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of quality, homemade chocolate pudding ranks first and in cost 
per serving eighth, but it takes the longest time to prepare. Royal Chocolate 
Pudding ranks second in quality, takes a far shorter time to prepare, and costs 
nearly one-half cent less per serving than homemade. 
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RESULTS OF STUDY OF 
rd 
INGREDIENTS 
Product Firm Weight | Cost 
Kind ‘Amount, Cost 
1. Homemade Milk l2. 0.05500 
Chocolate Cornstarch |2 T. | 0.00413 
Pudding Sugar 4 T. | 0.00550 
Salt it 0.00005 
Vanilla } t. ©.00500 
Chocolate 14 0z. | 0.04687 
2. Easy Pudding | Arcadia Food 4 oz. | 0.08 | Easy Pudding } pkg. | 0.04000 
Company, Sugar 3 7. | 0.0087s 
New York, N. Y. | Milk 2 ¢ | ©.0§500 
3. Puddine Fruit Puddine | 6 oz. | 0.11 | Puddine S Es | 0.01100 
Co., Baltimore, Sugar 2 T. | 0.00275 
Md. | | Milk 2 ¢. | 0.03500 
| 
4. Velmo Velmo Co., | 4 oz. | 0.05 | Velmo I pkg. | ©.05000 
New York, N.Y. | | | Milk 2hc. | 0.06875 
| | | | 
5. Morgan’s | H. S. Morgan, | 3202. | 0.09 | Morgan’s | 1 pkg. | 0.09000 
| Inc., Brooklyn, Milk | 2 ¢ | 0.05500 
N.Y. | 
6. Sparkle Quaker Maid | 4 oz. | 0.05 | Sparkle | I sks, | 0.05000 
| Company, | Milk 12 ¢ | 0.0§500 
New York, N. Y. | A 
7. My-T-Fine | My-T-Fine | 4 OZ. | 0.05 | My-T-Fine | 1 tie] 0.05000 
Corporation, | Milk | 2 ¢. 0.05500 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
8. Royal Standard 44 02. | 0.05 | Royal | 1 pkg. | 0.05000 
Brands, Inc., | Milk 2 ¢. 0.65500 
New York, N. Y. | 
| | 
9. Kre-Mel Corn Products | 4 02. | 0.05 | Kre-Mel | 1 pkg. | 0.05000 
| Refining Co., | | Milk |2¢. 0.05500 
| New York, N. Y. | 
| | | | | 
10. Grisdale | Gristede Bros. | 44002. | 0.10 | Grisdale | 1 pkg. | 0.10000 
Incorporated, Milk 2 ¢. | 0.05500 
New York, N.Y. | 
| | | 
11. Mrs. | Morrison Co., | 3 oz. | o.11 | Mrs. Morrison’s| $c. | 0.05500 
Morrison’s | Philadelphia, Pa. | | | Milk ig ¢ 0.05500 
| Sugar 13 T. 0.00413 
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CHOCOLATE PUDDING 
| 
Cost | Time OF PREPARATION QuaLity 
Total 
Yield | | | Score 
| Total Ru. Total Per Appear- Consist- Flavor To 
(Serving Serving ance | ency 
| 
27s c. 0.117 | 0.028 | 26 m. 30s. | 6 m. 248. | =a- E- xx 95.30 
| 
2 ¢. | 0.098 | 0.025 | 9m. 2m. 15 s.| F | F P+ 68.19 
| 
| | 
23% ¢. | 0.069 | 0.016 | 10 m. 2m. 18 s. F- p-- P 59.61 
| 
2? c. | 0.119 | 0.022 | 19 m. 308. | 3 m. 33 Ss. G+ G+ G 82.83 
2} c. | 0.145 | 0.032 | 11 m. 2m.278.| F- G G- 76.11 
| 
2y¥c. | 0.105 | 0.024 | 11 m. 2m.308.| E+ G- F+ 78.99 
2} c. | 0.105 | 0.025 | 10 m. 2m.21s.| G G F- 76.26 
23 c. | 0.105 | 0.023 | 10m. 9s8.| 2m. 15s. E- E+ F+ 84.50 
24 c. | 0.105 | 0.025 | 16m. 3m. 45 Ss. E- G G- 82.00 
24 c. | 0.155 | 0.034 | Qm.1os.}2m. 38.| P- | F | G- 70.99 
| | 
| 
2 ¢. | 0.114 | 0.029 | 12 m. 40s. | 3m.10s.| G—- | G— | G+ | 80.72 
| | 
| | | 
——— | 
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RESULTS OF STUDY 











Quantity In PAcKAGE INGREDIENTS 
Product Firm Cost 
Total Wr. Wt. per No. Kind [Amount} Cost 
Cup Cups 
1. Home- Flour 2 ¢. | 0.03000 
made (all 
purpose) 
Baking 
powder | 4 t. | 0.01600 
Salt 4t. | 0.00011 
Sugar 2 T. | 0.00275 
Milk I c. | 0.02750 
Butter 2 T. | 0.01864 
Egg I ©.03000 
2. Bisquick | Washburn- 0.33 | 2.5Ib. | 120.8Gm. | 9}. | Bisquick 2 ¢. | 0.07030 
Crosby Co., Sugar 2 T. | 0.00275 
Gen. Mills, Egg I ©.03000 
Inc., Minne- Milk I c. | 0.02750 
apolis, Minn. 
3. Jiffy Chelsea 0.23 | 2.5 lb. | 117.0Gm. | 9} c. | Jiffy 
Biscuit Milling Co., Biscuit | 2 c. | 0.04750 
Chelsea, Sugar 2 T. | 0.00275 
Mich. Egg | 0.03000 
Milk Fc. | 0.02060 
4. Quiko Flako Prod- 0.125; 8 oz. | 113.0Gm.]| 2 c. | Quiko 2 ¢. | 0.12500 
ucts Corp., Sugar «+ 2 T. | 0.00275 
New Bruns- Egg I ©.03000 
wick, N. J. Milk I c. | 0.02750 
5. Minute Abilene 0.24 | 2.5lb. | 122.0Gm.} 9} c. | Minute 
Biscuit Flour Mills Biscuit | 2 c. | 0.05160 
Co., Abilene, Sugar 2 T. | 0.00275 
Kan. Egg 2 0.06000 
Milk I c. | 0.02750 
6. Minitmix | Pillsbury Co., | 0.25 | 2.5 1b. | 122.0Gm.! 9} c¢. | Minitmix | 2 c. | 0.05370 
Minneapolis, Sugar 2 T. | 0.00275 
Minn. Egg I 0.03000 
Milk I ¢. | 0.02750 
7. Ready Bonnycrisp, 0.29 | 20 oz. | 125.0Gm.| 44. | Ready 
Waffle Inc., New Waffle 2 ¢. | 0.12780 
York, N. Y. Milk 1k c. | 0.03100 
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j OF MUFFINS 
p _ 
Cost Time oF PREPARATION QUALITY 
‘ Total 
Yield | | Score 
Per Per % 
Total Muffin Total Muffin Exterior | Interior | Flavor 
: 12 0.125 0.010 8 m. 38 s. 43 8. E E E 91.33 
. 
10 0.131 0.013 4m. 308. 27 s. G+ G+ E- 85.80 
) 
) 
& 0.101 | 0.013 | 3m. 355 278 G G- F 75.69 
) 
! | | 
| | 
12 0.185 0.015 | 4m. 208. 22 s. E E- G+ 86.64 
| 
‘ 
) 
| | | 
| | | 
II 0.142 | 0.013 | 4m. 308. | 25s G P+ F 71.40 
, | | 
) 
) 
) II | 0.114 | 0.010 3m. 268. 19 Ss. | E+ E- E- 89.40 
| 
) | | 
' | | | | | | 
8 | 0.159 0.020 | 2m.iss. | 178. | F+ G P+ 71.70 
| | | | 
| | 
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MUFFINS 


A Comparison of Homemade Muffins and Those Made from Commercial 
Muffin Preparations on the Basis of Quality, Time of Prepara- 
tion, and Cost 


Procedure 


The recipes given on the containers of the commercial preparations were 
those used. The recipe selected for the homemade muffins was one which pro- 
duced muffins of similar richness to the commercial products. 

The flour for the homemade muffins was sifted, measured, and sifted three 
times with the dry ingredients. Because of the impossibility of sifting the com- 
mercial preparations and the difficulty of measuring a cupful accurately, the 
weight per cup of each was standardized and this weight used in the tests. 

For all the muffins the liquid ingredients were added to the dry ingredients 
by stirring rapidly for approximately 15 seconds. Equal measures of the muffin, 
batters were baked in greased muffin pans at a temperature of 390°—400°F. for 
25 minutes. Samples of each product were baked in one oven at the same time. 
The baking time was constant for all muffins, so it was not recorded. 


Conclusions 


1. In quality, homemade muffins rank first and Minitmix muffins second ; they 
cost the same but Minitmix take approximately half as much time to prepare. 
If quality, cost, and time are all important factors, Minitmix muffins are a good 
choice. If time need not be considered, higher quality in homemade muffins may 
be the deciding factor. 

2. Minitmix, Quiko, and Bisquick muffins are similar as to quality; the cost 
and the time needed for Minitmix muffins are less. 

3. Jiffy Biscuit, Ready Waffle, and Minute Biscuit muffins compare closely 
as to score. 


SOUPS 
A Comparative Study of Homemade Vegetable Soup, Beef Broth, Bouillon, and 


Consommé with Corresponding Commercial Soups on the Basis of Quality, 
Time of Preparation, and Cost 


Procedure 


The methods used in making the homemade soups were as follows: 

Vegetable Soup: The lean beef was trimmed from the bone, cut into small 
pieces, and one-half of it was browned in the marrow fat. The remaining meat 
and bone were covered with cold, salted water and allowed to stand one-half 
hour. The browned meat and seasonings were added and the whole was brought 
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slowly to the boiling point and simmered for several hours. The vegetables were 
added at different times during the last hour of cooking, so that each kind might 
be cooked to a suitable tenderness. 

Beef Broth: The meat was prepared and cooked as for vegetable soup. The 
vegetables and seasonings were added before the last hour of cooking and strained 
from the broth. After cooling the broth the fat was removed and the soup re- 
heated for serving. 

Bouillon: The stock was prepared as for beef broth. After removal of the 
fat the stock was reheated and clarified by the use of egg white and crushed egg- 
shell. Then the bouillon was reheated for serving. 

Consommé: The beef was cut into small pieces and one-half of it was 
browned in the marrow fat. The remaining beef and the veal and bones were 
covered with cold, salted water and allowed to stand one-half hour. The 
browned meat and seasonings were added and the whole was brought slowly to 
the boiling point and simmered for three hours. The chicken stock was then 
added and the simmering continued for two hours when the vegetables, which 
had been cooked in butter, and the seasonings were added and the simmering 
continued for an hour and one-half. The stock was then strained, cooled, the 
fat removed and clarified as for bouillon. The consommé was then reheated for 
serving. 

The commercial soups were prepared according to directions given on the 
labels. 

In computing the cost of the chicken stock used in the consommé one-fourth 
of the cost of the chicken was arbitrarily used as the total value of the stock. 
Only one-third of the total amount of chicken stock was added to the consommé. 

In computing the times of preparation of the stock for the homemade soups, 
the cooking time was omitted since meat requires little attention during cooking. 
The times of preparation for the various soups were compared on the basis of 
that required for one cup of soup because of the large differences in the quan- 
tities prepared. 


Conclusions 


The quality of all the types of homemade soups is far superior to that of the 
closest ranking commercial ones. The time of preparation is greater and, with 
the exception of vegetable soup, the cost is much greater. If time of preparation 
and cost are immaterial, quality alone would recommend the homemade products, 
because of their far superior flavor. 

Vegetable Soup: In quality, homemade soup ranks highest, Heinz soup sec- 
ond, and Franco-American soup third. The cost of homemade soup per cup is 
approximately 5 cents, Heinz soup 7% cents, and Franco-American soup 9 cents. 
The time required for the preparation of the homemade soup was almost two 
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RESULTS OF 
INGREDIENTS 
Kind Firm ~~ of Cost 
an 
Kind Amount | Cost 
VEGETABLE 
SOUP 
1. Homemade Shin of beef 44 |b. ©. 5000 
Water 5 qts. 
Onions 3 «. 0.0430 
Turnips $c. 0.0203 
Carrots es 0.0216 
Celery Ic. 0.0576 
Tomatoes I pt. ©. 1000 
Parsley | $02. 0.0100 
Peas | 1h. ©. 1000 
Bay leaf | 4 leaf 
Peppercorns | 1} t. 
Cloves | 4 0.0200 
Salt “ee + 
Worcestershire | | } t. | 
| | sauce 
2. Campbell’s Campbell Soup 10} oz. | o.100 | Soup I can | 0.1000 
Co., Camden, N. J. | Water 1 can | 
| 
3. Heinz H. J. Heinz Co., | 1 Ib. | 0.150 | Soup I can | 0.1500 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
4. Hormel George A. Hormel | 1 Ib. lo 150 | Soup 1 can | 0.1500 
& Co., Austin, 4 02. 
Minn. 
5. Lily White R. H. Macy & 10 oz. 0.070 | Soup I can | 0.0700 
Co., New York, Water I can 
ie 2 
6. Franco-American | Franco-American | 13 02. 0.150 | Soup I can 0.1500 
Food Co., Cam- 
den, N. J. 
| 
| 
7. Scott Morgan’s Packing | 1 Ib. 0.125 | Soup | I can | 0.1250 
Co., Austin, Ind. 12 02. | Water | 24c 
| | 
8. Alice Vincennes Packing| 1 Ib. 0.150 | Soup | I can 0.1500 
Co., Inc., Vin- 7 02. Water | I ¢. 
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STUDY OF SOUPS 
Cost Time oF PREPARATION QUALITY 
Meas- Total 
ure of Score 
Soup Total Per Total Per Cup | Appear Character Flavor To 
Cup | ance of Solids 
- | 
| | | | 
| | 
| 17}. | 0.873 | 0.0498 thr.7m. | 3m.sos.| E xx E+ 95.66 
| | 
| 
| | 
2$c. | 0.100 | 0.0375 5 m. 20 s. 2m. F- F+ P 67.54 
2¢ 0.150 | 0.0750 4m. 2m. G G- G- 78.46 
2hc. | 0.150 | 0.0600 6 m. 18 s. 2m. 31s. P+ F+ P 67.04 
2}. | 0.070 | 0.0420 4m. IOs. 2 m. 30 s. G P P— 62.89 
1%c. | 0.150 | 0.0900 4m. 10s. 2 Mm. 30s. G- F+ F 74.31 
sic. | 0.125 | 0.0213) 8m. ss. I m. 248. P+ P+ P 62.43 
33c. | 0.150 | 0.0400 | 6 m. 20s. Im. 41s. P+ P P- 61.04 
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RESULTS OF STUDY 
| INGREDIENTS 
Kind Firm — of Cost | 
an 
| Kind | Amount | Cost 
| | 
BEEF BROTH 
1. Homemade | Round of beef 24 lb. 0.7250 
Marrow bone 1 Ib. 0.0500 
Water 1} qt. 
Turnips 
Onions 
Carrots 14 c. 0.0235 
Celery 
Peppercorns | et. 
Salt . Es 0.0050 
2. Campbell’s Campbell Soup 10} oz. 0.100 | Soup I can ©. 1000 
Co., Camden, N. J. Water I can 
3. Heinz H. J. Heinz Co., 1 lb. 0.150 | Soup I can | 0.1500 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4. Lily White R. H. Macy & IO oz. 0.070 | Soup I can ©.0700 
Co., New York, Water I can 
N. Y. 
5. Franco-American | Franco-American | 13 oz. 0.150 | Soup I can 0.1500 
Food Co., Cam- 
den, N. J. 4 
BOUILLON 
1. Homemade Round of beef 24 |b. 0.7300 
Marrow bone 1 Ib. 0.0500 
Water 1} qt. 
‘Carrot 
Turnip 1}. 0.0235 
Onion 
Celery 
Peppercorns $t. 0.0050 
Salt 4 T. 
Eggs 3 0.0725 
2. Campbell’s Campbell Soup 10} oz. ©.100 | Soup I can 0.1000 
Co., Camden, N. J. Water I can 
3. Franco-American | Franco-American | 13 02. 0.150 | Soup I can | 0.1500 
Food Co., Cam- 
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223 
OF SOUPS (Continued) 
Cost Time oF PREPARATION QUALITY 
Meas- Total 
ure of Score 
Soup | Total Per Total Per Cup Appear- | Character Flavor 7% 
Cup ance of Solids 
| 
6 c. | 0.8035 | 0.1339 38 m. 35 s. 6 m. 26s. xx — Xx 100.00 
| 
24c. | o 1000 | 0.0400 | 8 m. 3m.12s P— o= F+ 71.00 
| | 
3c 0.1500 | 0.0750 | 5m. 2m. 308 P ~- P+ 63.76 
- 
| 2h. | 0.0700 | 0.0280 8 m. 3m. 12s. F -- P- 60.99 
1} c. | 0.1500 | 0.1000 5 m. 308. 3m. 408. Xx— — F 78.25 
4 c. | 0.8810 | 0.2203 1 hr. 50 m. 27 m. 30S. Xx— — xx 98.50 
1} c. | 0.1000 | 0.0667 | 2m. 405. I m. 478. G -— P 70.00 
12 c. | 0.1500 | 0.0857 | 3 mM. 35 S. 2m. 35. F+ -= F+ 73.50 
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RESULTS OF STUDY 
INGREDIENTS 
Kind Firm — of Cost we 
Kind Amount | Cost 
CONSOMME 
1. Homemade Chicken stock I qt. ©. 1300 ! 
Round of beef 3 |b. 0.8700 
Knuckle of veal | 34 lb. ©.3900 
Bone 14 02. ©.0500 
Water 3 qt. 
Onion 
Turnip 3 ¢ 0.0470 
Carrot 
Celery 
Peppercorns } st 
Cloves 4 
Thyme 4. 
Marjoram } $t. 0.0716 
Bay leaf 2 
Parsley } oz. 
Salt ] he 2 
Eggs 4 ©. 1000 
2. Campbell’s Campbell Soup 10} oz. 0.100 | Soup I can | 0.1000 
Co., Camden, N. J. Water I can 
3. Heinz H. J. Heinz Co., 1 Ib. 0.150 | Soup I can | 0,1§00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4. Lily White R. H. Macy & 10} oz. 0.070 | Soup I can | 0.0700 
Co., New York, Water I can 
N. Y. 
5. Franco-American | Franco-American | 13 02. 0.150 | Soup I can | 0.1500 
Food Co., Cam- 
den, N. J. 
6. White Rose Seeman Bros., 13 OZ. 0.190 | Soup I can | 0.1900 
Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 
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DY OF SOUPS (Continued) 
Cost Time oF PREPARATION Quatitry 

—— |! | Meas- Total 

ure of Score 

Soup Per Appear- | Character % 
st 

Total Cup Total Per Cup pote of Solids Flavor 

300 10 c. | 1.6586 | 0.1659 | 1 hr. 33 m5 s. 9m. 19s. G+ — xx 91.50 
700 
900 
500 
470 
716 
000 
000 1} c. | 0.1000 | 0.0667 4m. 5458. 3m. 16s. G- — P+ 70.88 
500 tic. | 0.1500 | 0.0857 8 m. 4M. 348. P —- F+ 67.33 
700 2}.c. | 0.0700 | 0.0311 5m. 15s. 2m. 20s. G- — P— 69.25 
500 13.c. | ©.1500 | 0.0857 5m. 45 s. 3m. 1758. G _ F+ 78.63 
'geo 1}. | 0.1900 | 0.1086 3 m. 305. 2m. F -- F- 69.13 
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RESULTS OF STUDY 









































INGREDIENTS 
Product Firm Weight | Cost Yield 
Kind Amount Cost 
| 
. Homemade Gelatin a = ©.0520 | 2}¢ 
Orange Gelatin Water 1c. 
Sugar de. 0.0218 
Orange juice | jc. 0.0720 
Lemon juice | 2 T. 0.0350 
. Lily White R. H. Macy & Co.,| 3} 02. | 0.05 | Lily White 1 pkg. | 0.0500 | 2}c. 
Gelatin Dessert | New York, N. Y. Water I pt. 
—Orange Flavor 
. Jell-O—Orange | The Jell-O Co., 34 oz. | 0.06 | Jell-O 1 pkg. | 0.0600] 2}$c. 
Flavor Los Angeles, Cal., Water I pt. 
General Foods 
. Sparkle Gelatin | The Quaker Maid | 3} 0z. | 0.05 | Sparkle 1 pkg. | 0.0500} 2}¢c. 
Dessert— Co., Inc., Terre Water I pt. 
Orange Flavor Haute, Ind. 
. Royal Quick Standard Brands, | 3} oz. | 0.06 | Royal 1 pkg. | 0.0600 | 2 ¢ 
Setting Gelatin | Inc., New York, Water I pt. 
Dessert— N. Y. 
Orange Flavor 
. Homemade Gelatin ie A 0.0520 | 2c 
Lemon Gelatin Water tic. 
Sugar 4c. 0.0218 
Lemon juice | }c. 0.0350 
. Lily White R. H. Macy & Co.,| 3} 02. | 0.05 | Lily White 1 pkg. | 0.0500 | 2$c¢ 
Gelatin Dessert | New York, N. Y. Water I pt. 
—Lemon Flavor 
. Jell-O—Lemon | The Jell-O Co., 34 oz. | 0.06 | Jell-O 1 pkg. | 0.0600} 2}c. 
Flavor Los Angeles, Cal., Water I pt. 
General Foods 
. Sparkle Gelatin | The Quaker Maid | 3} 0z. | 0.05 | Sparkle 1 pkg. | 0.0500] 2$c. 
Dessert— Co., Inc., Terre Water I pt. 
Lemon Flavor Haute, Ind. 
. Royal Quick Standard Brands, | 3} 0z. | 0.06 | Royal 1 pkg. | 0.0600] 2}c. 
Setting Gelatin | Inc., New York, Water I pt. 
Dessert—Lemon | N. Y. 
Flavor 
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JDY OF GELATIN DESSERTS 
| Cost | Time QuaLity 
a = Total 
eld | | Score 
| Per Prepa- | Congealing Per Consist- % 
| Tocal Serving | ration | (Approx.) | be Serving ency verve 
| | 
c | 0.181 | ©.0402 | 5 m. 2 hr. 2hr. 5m. 27m. 48s.| E+ xx— | 96.00 
| 
' 
c. 0.050 | 0.0107 | 1 m. 48's. | 2 hr. 20 m. | 2 hr. 21 m. 488.| 30 m. 23 8.| G— F+ | 72.35 
c. 0.060 | 0.0129 | 1 m. 50s. | 2 hr. 25 m. | 2 hr. 26m. 508.| 31m. 278.| E- F+ 76.25 
c. | 0.050 | 0.0107 | 2 m. 10s. | 2 hr. 30 m. | 2 hr. 32 m. 10 s.| 32. m. 35 8.| G P- 71.30 
| | 
a | 
c. | 0.060 o.o1so | 1m. 48s.| rhe. 55 m.| thr. 56m. 48s.| 29m. 128.| G P+ 69.85 
c. (0.109 | 0.0242 | 6 m. 2 hr. 20 m. | 2 hr. 26 m. 32m. 278.| E+ E 93.30 
c. | 0.050 | 0.0107 | 2 m. 2 hr. 45 m. | 2 hr. 47 m. 35m. 46s.| G P+ 71.60 
| } 
c. | 0.060 | 0.0129 | 2 m. 208. | 2 hr. 25 m. | 2 hr. 27 m. 208. | 31 m. 348. G F+ 78.25 
E ..| 
c. | 0.050 | 0.0107 | 2 m. 2 hr. 45 m. | 2 hr. 47 m. 35m. 46s8.| E P 75.50 
| | 
' | 
c 0.060 | 0.0129 | Im. 25 s.| 2 hr. 25 m.| 2 hr. 26m. 25 s.| 31 m.22s8.| G F 73.95 
| 
| 
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minutes longer per cup than that for either Heinz or Franco-American soup. 

Beef Broth: In quality, homemade beef broth ranks far higher than any 
commercial product. Franco-American broth ranks second in quality and Camp- 
bell’s broth third. The cost of homemade broth per cup is approximately 14% 
cents, Franco-American broth 10 cents, and Campbell’s broth 6 2/3 cents. The 
time required for the preparation of the homemade broth was about three min- 
utes longer per cup than that for either Franco-American or Campbell’s broth. 

Bouillon: In quality, homemade bouillon ranks far higher, with Franco- 
American bouillon second and Campbell’s bouillon third. The cost of home- 
made bouillon per cup was 22 cents, Franco-American bouillon 814 cents, and 
Campbell’s bouillon 6 2/3 cents. The time required for the preparation of the 
homemade bouillon was about twenty-five minutes longer per cup than that for 
either Franco-American or Campbell’s bouillon. 

Consommé: In quality, homemade consommé ranks far higher, with Franco- 
American consommé second and Campbell’s consommé third. The cost of home- 
made consommé per cup was 16 1/3 cents, Franco-American consommé 8% 
cents, and Campbell’s consommé 6 2/3 cents. The time required for the prep- 
aration of the homemade consommé was about six minutes longer per cup than 
that for either Franco-American or Campbell’s consommeé. 


GELATIN DESSERTS 


A Comparative Study of Homemade and Commercial Orange and Lemon 
Gelatin Desserts on the Basis of Quality, Time of 
Preparation, and Cost 


Procedure 


The homemade products were prepared by soaking granulated gelatin in cold 
water, then dissolving it in boiling water, adding the sugar and fruit juices and 
straining. ‘The commercial products were prepared according to the directions 
given on the label. 

One-half cup of each gelatin mixture was put into uniform molds, cooled to 
room temperature, and then placed in the same refrigerator to congeal. 


Conclusions 


The homemade orange and lemon gelatin desserts rank highest in general 
quality. The flavor factor is especially to be noted, for the homemade products 
rank excellent or above while no commercial product grades higher than fair 
plus. The congealing time and the total time of preparation for both home- 
made desserts compare favorably with those of the commercial products which 
require the shortest time. The cost of the homemade orange gelatin is from 
three to four times greater than the cost of the commercial products. The cost 
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of the homemade lemon gelatin is approximately twice that of any commercial 
product. If quality, especially flavor, is desired and if cost is immaterial, the 
homemade products are to be preferred. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


An examination of the preceding tables will show that in every case 
the homemade product ranks higher in quality than the commercial 
product, although many of the latter are very good. It will also 
be noted that the low score of many of the commercial products is 
usually due to the flavor factor rather than to the other qualities 
judged. In this study the scoring was done by specialists with ex- 
tensive experience, but it has been demonstrated through further 
tasting tests made by less experienced judges that personal prefer- 
ence is so far from standardized that there is great divergence of 
opinion; consequently complete agreement regarding flavor will never 
be possible. 

A study of the time and cost data shows that there is no con- 
sistent relationship in these factors between the homemade and the 
commercial products. 

This limited study reveals that data such as these are necessary 
for each type of semi-prepared product in order that the consumer 
may weigh the various factors—quality, time, and cost—and make 
an intelligent choice between preparing the homemade product or 
using one of the many commercial brands on the market. 

There seems to be no doubt that the use of partially prepared 
products is growing extensively, and in these days of stress and of 
economic independence of women, time must of necessity be saved 
by many who are still anxious to prepare acceptable, nutritious, and 
palatable meals for the family. It is often necessary for such house- 
keepers to spend money to save time, and this study would make 
it appear that they must also sacrifice flavor while spending money 
to save time. This lack of discrimination in food may unfortunately 
be one of the prices it is necessary for us to pay for progress along 
other lines. Nevertheless there are many who still believe with 
Ruskin that it is not sufficient to produce something to eat, but that 
it should always be “something nice to eat.” 
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THE UNIFICATION OF COUNTIES IN KANSAS* 


HIS study endeavors to determine 

guiding principles for the unification 
of counties in Kansas through an analysis 
of the failure of an attempted consolida- 
tion of three counties there, and a com- 
parison of other cases as recorded in the 
literature in the field. The purpose is 
threefold: first, to contribute toward sup- 
plying the lack in quantitative studies of 
specific situations in order that there may 
be more cumulative evidence available for 
the understanding of the problems of 
county consolidation; second, to provide 
information through an analysis of a 
specific situation as a background for in- 
telligent procedure and action; and third, 
to devise guiding principles dealing with 
the feelings and attitudes of the people 
involved. This study deals primarily with 
the third purpose. The data are drawn 
mostly from the combined judgments of 
317 persons interviewed during a field trip 
through Kansas. 

County consolidation seems advisable 
because of changing economic and social 
conditions. Inventive genius has revolu- 
tionized means of communication and 
transportation. Both the number of 
motor vehicles and the miles of good 
roads have increased rapidly, largely over- 
coming climatic and geographic conditions 
and resulting in much wider personal eco- 


nomic and social contacts. The element 
of time in moving from place to place has 
been reduced almost to a negligible quan- 
tity. Trade areas have very materially 
expanded. These factors have consider- 
able bearing on the size of local educa- 
tional and governmental units. 

County unification seems economically 
justifiable. There are possibilities for 
actual dollars-and-cents saving through 
modern socialized business methods, such 
as efficient administration and supervision 
of personnel, budgeting, and machine ac- 
counting. County unification may also be 
justifiable through the extension of recog- 
nized essential services, such as social wel- 
fare and public health, which judicious 
spending could provide with no increase 
in taxes. 

County consolidation seems more demo- 
cratic than the present system. Authority 
would be freed from many petty, local 
jealousies and animosities. Responsibility 
would be more definitely located, how- 
ever, through the introduction of the short 
ballot. This would give opportunity for 
a more intimate knowledge of and ac- 
quaintance with those for whom the suf- 
frage is demanded. These compensating 
elements are vital to efficient local govern- 
ment. 

County consolidation seems advanta- 


* By Harrison Lestiz Evrter, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 645. 
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geous from an educational point of view. 
The problems are analogous and the bene- 
fits would be mutual. It would give edu- 
cation a strong, centrally organized ad- 
ministration which would assist in the 
development of larger local units, in the 
improvement of the supervision and quali- 
fications of its personnel, and in a closer 
coérdination between state and local gov- 
ernments. 

County consolidation has been retarded, 
however, primarily by the fact that the 
socio-psychological factors, such as the 
habits, the attitudes, the customs and the 
traditions of the people concerned have 
not been given serious consideration. 
These elements constitute not only a large 
portion of the thinking of these people; 
they go much further. They largely con- 
trol and dominate their activities. In the 
light of the findings of this study, it seems 
that one cannot do violence to the habits, 
attitudes, customs, and traditions of people 
and expect plans in which they are in- 
volved to succeed. They are part and 
parcel of the thinking processes of these 
people. These are expressed mostly in 
outworn stereotypes which seem to be 
common in most rural areas in America. 

Practical means of dealing with these 
socio-psychological factors are found in 
the development of an efficiently organized 
and administered program of adult edu- 
cation. Lyman Bryson, Director of Cali- 
fornia Association for Adult Education, 
has prepared a written description of the 
state plan used in that state, and Thomas 
Fansler, Field Representative for the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, has given the methods by which 
plans of this nature should be developed. 


RESULTS 


The results of the analysis in this study 
can be set down in a series of guiding 
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principles. They are based on findings 
presented in this study. They have been 
evaluated in terms of two criteria: the 
combined judgments of the leading au- 
thorities, as reflected in their literature in 
the field, and the 317 persons who were 
interviewed in Kansas. 

The socio-psychological factors seem to 
be of primary importance. For this rea- 
son, immediate and long-time planning 
seem vital if wasteful, hit-and-miss, hap- 
hazard activities are to be eliminated. 
This will necessitate an efficiently or- 
ganized and administered program of 
adult education. 

Compensating elements also need con- 
sideration. These may be protected 
through the proposed administrative head 
appointed by and responsible to a lay 
board elected at large. This managerial 
type of administration seems to allocate 
responsibility more definitely and to re- 
duce inefficiency to a minimum. Since 
this is the case, it seems advisable that 
most officials be appointed. 

There is also the element of size; size 
convenient and in accord with modern 
means of communication and transporta- 
tion, and sufficient to be relatively a self- 
supporting financial unit, large enough to 
permit of modern budgeting and machine 
accounting. This also means a modern 
system of taxation in which there is an 
equitable amount of state and federal 
financial participation. 

Finally the encouragement of better re- 
lationships between the farmers and vil- 
lagers seems highly worth while. They 
have so much in common that it seems 
very important to all concerned that these 
common interests be further developed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Four general conclusions are to be drawn 
from this study: (1) Owing to modern 
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means of communication, transportation, 
and business administration, local eco- 
nomic and social activities have materially 
expanded. (2) Because of this expansion, 
the existing local education and govern- 
mental units have largely outgrown their 
usefulness and require reorganization and 
rehabilitation in the face of modern con- 





ditions and demands. (3) This needed 
change is being retarded not so much by 
economic forces as by concomitant factors 
which are socio-psychological in nature. 
(4) These ideological obstructions can be 
removed through an efficiently organized 
and administered program of adult edu- 
cation. 








MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS* 


ORE and more schools are accept- 

ing as their responsibility some 
concern for the developing personalities of 
boys and girls in their charge. In an at- 
tempt to assist in the measurement and 
diagnosis of the personality adjustments 
of school pupils this series of studies was 
undertaken. Three instruments for the 
measurement of the personality adjust- 
ments of high school pupils—an Adjust- 
ment Questionnaire, an Identification 
Sheet, and a Scale of Adjustment State- 
ments with the title “What kind of Year 
Are You Having?”—are described to- 
gether with some of the findings resulting 
from the process of standardization. 

The Adjustment Questionnaire! in one 
of its forms consists of 150 items divided 
into sections to indicate the adjustment of 
a pupil to the school curriculum, the social 
life of the school, the administration, 
teachers, pupils, home, and to certain per- 
sonal problems. The Adjustment Ques- 
tionnaire yields scores showing degree of 
adjustment which may be interpreted by 


* By Percrvat M. Symonps anp CLaupE 
College, Columbia University. 


comparison with norms by exactly the 
same method as that used with tests. Per- 
centile norms are given which permit a 
differential diagnosis according to the par- 
ticular pattern of adjustment. The Ad- 
justment Questionnaire has a reliability 
of .90. 

The Identification Sheet is a rating de- 
vice using the Guess-Who technique initi- 
ated by Hartshorne and May. This rat- 
ing technique yields scores representing 
general acceptability of behavior. Pupils 
with low scores are those whose behavior 
is symptomatic of poor adjustment. The 
Identification Sheet has a reliability of 
.94 and .93 according to different methods 
of determination for a class of tenth grade 
boys. 

“What Kind of Year Are You Hav- 
ing?’’? is a set of scaled statements which 
yield a brief and easily given and scored 
measure of adjustment. This scale is 
recommended when a survey of large 
groups is desired. The reliability of this 
scale is in the neighborhood of .70, too low 


E. Jacxson. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


2 Published by the author and distributed by the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 
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for individual measurement but satisfac- 
tory for the measurement of groups. 

Studies in the use of these instruments 
reveal that the Identification Sheet is help- 
ful in spotting pupils who later become 
problem pupils, particularly those pupils 
who present disciplinary problems. The 
bi-serial r of the Identification Sheet with 
pupils selected later in the year in one 
school as having presented disciplinary 
problems is .71 and with all problem 
pupils is .41. The Adjustment Question- 
naire is also of service in selecting prob- 
lem pupils. However, the Adjustment 
Questionnaire gives a measure of those 
pupils who have good or poor mental 
hygiene, rather than of those who are 
likely to be recognized by others as prob- 
lems. Positive scores on the Identifica- 
tion Sheet were also found to be positively 
associated with leadership. 

These three instruments are useful for 
survey purposes, extreme scores helping 
to identify pupils who have high proba- 
bility of becoming problems later in the 
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year. These tools do not assist to any 
great extent in their diagnosis, and any 
counselor who wishes to discover the fac- 
tors responsible for problem tendencies 
must use other methods. Two chapters 
in the monograph are devoted to a discus- 
sion of miscellaneous methods and the 
techniques of interviewing and the case 
study which must be used when one wishes 
to inquire into the causes of problem 
behavior. 

The monograph presents considerable 
data bearing on the correlation of adjust- 
ment with other factors such as age, sex, 
grade, intelligence, school achievement, 
socio-economic status, and the like. One 
special study finds that “there is a slight 
but real tendency for teachers to be in- 
fluenced by undesirable behavior in assign- 
ing marks lower than are justified by the 
real relationship between achievement and 
conduct.” 

Case studies at the end of the volume 
help make vivid and real the import of the 
various instruments described. 








EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PEDAGOGY OF SPELLING* 


HE title of this study suffers from 

the necessity of approval in advance 
of the writing of the book, which in effect 
contains studies empirical, theoretical, 
and bibliographical, as well as several 
more strictly “experimental” in type. All 
these studies deal with aspects of the 
general problem of facilitation of learn- 
ing to spell, aspects so varied as to 
include spelling-ability, tests and meas- 
urement, learning-curve, vocabulary, 


classification of errors, diagnosis, reme- 
dial procedure, practice-lists, transfer of 
learning, and comparative methods of 
teaching. The conditions also are varied, 
involving elementary, high school, and 
college levels and comprising school- 
situations both public and private, large 
and small, rural and urban. 

One study in spelling-abilities found 
certain classes scoring considerably above 
grade-norm on the easier tests but far 


* By Auice E. Warson, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 638. 
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below norm on tests composed of rare 
and difficult words. The former tests 
failed to spread the class; and the latter, 
though providing a measure statistically 
satisfactory in spread and symmetry, in- 
volved words far beyond the scope of 
the courses of study which the pupils 
had previously followed. ‘The question 
of which test-findings should be accepted 
for administrative purposes as represent- 
ing the true level of spelling-achievement 
is raised, but not answered, in this study. 

Studies in spelling-vocabulary revealed 
that the words which high school stu- 
dents find difficulty in spelling vary so 
greatly as to make class-study uneco- 
nomical of time and effort. Checking of 
fifty-five thousand spellings of 364 words 
comprising the five lists tabulated re- 
vealed only four words misspelled by 
more than half the pupils tested 
(cuckoos, regrettable, forcible, and lik- 
able). Tabulation of 11,936 words col- 
lected by high school students individually 
as needed in their respective writing- 
vocabularies and presenting  spelling- 
difficulties for them revealed that more 
than a fourth of the 6,011 different words 
included in the count are not even closely 
related to any word among the 10,000 
most important for general usage as 
tabulated in the Thorndike Word Book. 
The conclusion is reached that students 
should be helped to master efficient tech- 
niques for self-teaching to spell individ- 
ually needed words beyond the re- 
quirements and content of a general or 
foundation writing-vocabulary. 

By tabulating 7,741 misspelled words, 
2,983 different misspelled forms were 
found. Forty-three per cent of the words 
misspelled were found to have some one 
typical misspelled form constituting at 
least fifty per cent of their respective mis- 
spellings. These typical misspellings were 


analyzed as consisting predominantly of 
inadequate perception of syllables and in- 
adequate transfer from previously learned 
spellings. While these general tendencies 
may have bearing upon the general organi- 
zation and conduct of the teaching of spell- 
ing, more specific diagnostic analysis 
seems imperative in order to discover the 
particular individual difficulties of ex- 
tremely poor spellers. Employing a di- 
agnostic technique developed for the 
purpose, case-studies were made which 
disclosed a variety of individual spelling- 
difficulties, such as inadequacy in per- 
ceiving rhythmic pattern, phonic quality, 
or differentiation of syllables, in attack- 
ing an unfamiliar form, in utilizing valid 
analogies or rejecting misleading anal- 
ogies, in graphic formation of letters 
(penmanship), or in sensory-motor co- 
ordination. Specific remedial procedures 
are suggested, appropriate for the respec- 
tive types of difficulties. 

The findings of several experiments 
comparing methods of teaching, while in 
no case finally conclusive, tend to indi- 
cate preference for individual-practice 
with access to formulated rules over 
individual-drill without reference to 
rules, for class-study of rules over class- 
drill without rules, for individual-drill 
over class-drill. The result of an experi- 
ment on the teaching of homonyms 
seems to be additional support for Pear- 
son’s findings, that homonyms are more 
advantageously taught in contrast with 
each other than either in isolation or 
together only after one of a pair has 
already been taught in isolation. 

A general opinion reached in pursuing 
these studies is that economy in learning 
to spell appears likely to result from re- 
emphasis upon the importance of devel- 
oping efficient techniques for dealing with 
relationships among spelling-units. Such 
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a technique would in general seek to 
integrate each specific detail of the pupil’s 
learning into harmonious relationship 
with his larger thought-patterns, in con- 
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tradistinction to the recently prevalent 
doctrine that the spelling of each word 
should be memorized as a unique and 
totally dissociated spelling-problem. 








AN EXPERIMENTAL APPLICATION OF A PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE TEACHING IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL* 


HE major purposes of this study 
were: (1) To determine the kinds 
of learnings in science which result when 
a particular type of instructional objec- 
tive is used throughout the six grade 
levels of an elementary school; (2) to 
define differences in these learnings for 
the various grade levels; and (3) to de- 
rive principles for guidance in gradation 
of content selected by use of such an 
objective. The instructional objective 
was of the type recommended in Part I 
of the Thirty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
The problem was derived from five 
issues which resulted from an extensive 
analysis of the literature on the teaching 
of science in the elementary school. 
Choice of the general objective of in- 
struction (a consideration of energy 
transformation) resulted from a review 
of related studies in the field of science 
teaching and of needs in science teaching. 
The objective was more specifically de- 
fined and restricted to consideration of 
the energy relations between light and 
green plants by (1) formulation of two 
curriculum criteria; (2) selection of a 
concept by these criteria; (3) analysis of 
authoritative treatments of this concept; 
and (4) analysis of children’s reactions 
to this concept. 


Learning experiences (contributory to 
the instructional objective) which were 
used in the experimental teaching were 
secured from authoritative treatises and 
from children’s reactions. 

The children of grades 1, 2, and 3 
were tested orally and individually before 
and after instruction. The children of 
grades 4, 5, and 6 were tested before 
instruction by means of three different 
written tests, and after instruction by 
means of two of the pre-instructional 
tests. The intelligence quotient, chrono- 
logical age, and mental age were obtained 
from each child of each grade level. 

The experimental teaching procedure 
was recorded verbatim by observers (at 
least three for each class) who were stu- 
dents in the department of Natural Sci- 
ences at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The reactions of the learn- 
ers, and the opinions of the student- 
teacher observers and of the instructor 
determined the number of lessons pre- 
sented to each grade level. The lessons 
were not of the same duration and fre- 
quency in the lower and the higher grade 
levels. 


FINDINGS 


Five issues in the field of elementary 
school science instruction and three pro- 


* By Georce W. Havrrt, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 633. 
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posals for gradation of content are re- 
vealed. 

The same objective can be used to 
select elements of learning for presenta- 
tion throughout a range of grade levels. 

The same kind of mental activity oc- 
curred on all six grade levels. The 
grade differences were in the complexity 
of the product which these activities 
yielded. 

The complexity of the learning prod- 
ucts was a function of (a) the number of 
concepts associated and (6) the number 
and concreteness of the experiences in- 
volved in the associated concepts. 

Understanding of the objective was 
approached through an interpretation of 
numerous and varied learning experi- 
ences in such terms of the objective as 
were possible with the children of a par- 
ticular grade level. 

Degrees of attainment of the objective 
could be tested and verified. 

The children generalized in all six of 
the grade levels. The process was in 
terms of their experience. 

A definition and construction of units 
determined upon the basis of the objec- 
tive type of aim is presented. This or- 
ganization is based clearly and directly 
upon considerations of the method of 
child learning. 

Analysis of statements made by au- 
thorities for the non-specialist reader 
shows that light was discussed in rela- 
tion to a considerable range of phenom- 
ena. Chief among these were phenomena 
of energy transformation. 

Analysis of statements made by ele- 
mentary school children shows that these 
children thought of light in relation to a 
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wide range of phenomena, chief among 
which were phenomena of _ energy 
transfer. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Pre-instructional selection and grada- 
tion of content by use of the objective 
type of aim (though the array for learn- 
ing may be thus untested) will give a 
plan for teaching which will conform to 
the inherent method by which children 
learn. 

Verbalism or memorization of the ob- 
jective of instruction may be controlled 
during the teaching process and detected 
in learning by attention to the amount 
and type of the learner’s explanation. 

Teachers should realize that the topic 
light possesses richer possibilities than are 
found in the development that is given 
in the usual high school or college course 
in physics. 

Research in science teaching should be 
formulated in terms of a conception of 
generalization as a thought movement 
rather than as a thought product. 

Study on higher grade levels of the 
objective here treated will yield informa- 
tion bearing upon questions involved in 
the beginnings of specialization and the 
attainment of an understanding of broad 
objectives. 

There should be study to determine 
the extent to which but one objective, of 
the type here studied, may be used to 
select and integrate content from all 
fields of science for presentation through- 
out a range of grade levels. 

There should be study of the possi- 
bilities of the so-called “aeschetic” and 
“spiritual” aims of science teaching. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND CHARACTER AMONG 
JEWISH ADOLESCENTS* 


HE organized religions of the world 

have always maintained that ad- 
herence to their tenets and traditions is 
creative of finer character. This study 
represents the first attempt which has 
been made to test the validity of this as- 
sumption in a scientific manner. 

A Religious Ideas Test and an exten- 
sive battery of character tests were given 
to a group of 701 children aged 12 to 
16 years, to determine whether those 
who accept most beliefs also manifest the 
finest character responses on the various 
tests. In addition, the relationship be- 
tween actual acceptance of the traditional 
religious beliefs and the various factors 
which are commonly assumed to lead to 
such acceptance was studied. 

The traits measured were intelligence, 
moral knowledge, various types of decep- 
tiveness, codperation, persistence, gener- 
osity, popularity, various aspects of per- 
sonality, and also knowledge of subjects 
taught in religious schools. The Re- 
ligious Ideas Test, which was used as 
the pivot of the study, has a reliability of 
851 + .039 (test-retest technique, con- 
firmation-age children) and a validity of 
.786 + .036 (with self-ratings). 


FINDINGS 


This study failed to yield any evidence 
that acceptance of theological dogmas is 
accompanied by superior character re- 
sponses. No relationship was found to 
exist between acceptance of beliefs and 


either codperativeness, persistence, gener- 


osity, inhibition, or other character traits 
studied. Small negative (though reli- 
able) correlations were found with all 
measures of honesty, with reputation 
scores, and with composite conduct score. 

No relationship was found between de- 
gree of emotional instability or tempera- 
ment and the extent to which religious 
beliefs are accepted. 

Small negative correlations were found 
between moral knowledge and degree of 
acceptance of religious beliefs. 

Chronological age, mental age, intelli- 
gence quotient, school grade, and acceler- 
ation all proved to be negatively related 
to acceptance of religious beliefs. 

Children of foreign-born parents and 
of those who observe religious cere- 
monials in the home and attend worship 
services regularly, accept more beliefs 
than the others. Acceptance of beliefs is 
negatively related to parents’ educational 
and occupational status. 

There is no relationship between 
knowledge of the various subjects taught 
in the religious schools investigated and 
the number of beliefs accepted. Neither 
is there any relationship between the age 
at which religious instruction is begun 
and the extent to which beliefs are ac- 
cepted in adolescence. 


CONCLUSION 


None of the evidence found in this study 
supports the assumption that acceptance 
of the traditional religious dogmas tends 
to be associated with superior character. 


* By Asranam Franzsrav, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 634. 
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“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


























From the New York Herald- 


Tribune— 


Dr. Hill Turns Child Rowdies 
into “Models” 


Converts Gang War Spirit into 
Chemistry Interest at Neigh- 
borhood Center 


Dr. Patty Smith Hill, professor emeritus 
of education at Teachers College, dis- 
closed how she had converted a group of 
young hoodlums from window smashers 
and neighborhood annoyances near the 
college on the Columbia University cam- 
pus into model boys and girls by the use 
of kindness and planned activity. 

About a year ago, storekeepers and 
residents of the section became so 
alarmed by an epidemic of broken store 
windows, smashed milk bottles, and noisy 
street fights that they asked for an extra 
detail of police to keep order. 

Dr. Hill, who at the time was devot- 
ing herself to a free nursery school for 
children of the unemployed which she 
had established with relief funds in a 
building at 536 West 123rd Street, 
donated by the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, heard of the matter and decided to 
take a hand. 

Her first move was to ask that the 
order for more police be rescinded, be- 
cause of her belief that in dealing with 
juvenile crime the police “might help, but 
would never cure the situation.” Next 
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she talked with some of the children of 
the neighborhood, especially of the offend- 
ing group, most of whom were around 
twelve years old. 

They told her, she said: “We have no 
place to go, and nothing to do after school 
is over.” 

This was her key to a solution of the 
problem. She decided at once to open a 
community center in her nursery school 
building, where children of the neighbor- 
hood could find something useful as well 
as interesting to occupy their time. 

“Not one of them was really bad,” she 
explained. “All they lacked was a proper 
outlet for their natural youthful energy.” 

The first day of the opening of the 
center was a disappointment. Only about 
six children showed up to look over the 
new indoor playground, while the noisy 
sounds of the activities of fifty others 
could be heard faintly coming from the 
streets outside. Dr. Hill, however, re- 
newed her invitations to them. 

They came suspiciously, making it plain 
that they didn’t “want to learn anything.” 
Dr. Hill assured them that their activi- 
ties would be of their own choosing, and 
asked them to tell her what they would 
like to get at the new community center, 
which they did not receive at school, at 
home or in church. 

A whispered conference ensued. Then 
a self-appointed leader, a tousled youth 
of twelve in a torn sweater, disclosed 
that the group would for the moment be 
only too glad to “learn all about gas.” 
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Puzzled by the strange request, Dr. 
Hill could not resist asking why they had 
chosen so un-childish a subject. 

“We want to learn all about gas, so we 
can make tear-gas bombs and lick the 
stufing out of that tough gang on the 
next block,” she was told. 

Dr. Hill was not one to break a prom- 
ise, and so a chemistry class was started 
under the direction of a young instructor 
at Teachers College. The group eagerly 
came around the next day and the next to 
learn about gases and other wonders of 
science. In fact, they became so inter- 
ested in chemistry, Dr. Hill said, that 
“they never mentioned tear-gas bombs 
again.” 

When Dr. Hill was offered the serv- 
ices of actors and musicians on the relief 
rolls for entertainments at her center, 
she politely but firmly refused. 

“These children need to find recrea- 
tion through their own activities and the 
entertainments that they themselves or- 
ganize, not by watching others,” she ex- 
plained. 

Therefore, the program of the center, 
in addition to classes in art, stenography, 
chemistry and music, contained plays and 
entertainments for which the children 
designed the scenery and costumes, in 
addition to acting in and directing them. 

The most satisfying feature of her 
work, Dr. Hill said, was the spirit with 
which the children and their parents took 
part in the entertainments. At the time 
of the Jewish “Feast of Lights” or 
Chanukah, Catholic and Protestant chil- 
dren carried lighted tapers in the pageant 
and the mother of one of the Jewish 
children explained the significance of the 
celebration. 

To reciprocate, at Christmas time last 
year Jewish children and their parents 
gladly joined with Christian children in 
celebrating the Nativity with hymns and 
a play. 

“Just now we are preparing to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving together, each in his 
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own way,” Dr. Hill explained. “I think 
we have shown that it is possible for 
persons of different religions to live in 
brotherhood without any one giving up 
any beliefs which are essential to his 
creed.” 

Dr. Hill has been a member of the 
faculty of Teachers College since 1905 
and is one of the few women to hold a 
full professorship at that institution. She 
has had forty-eight years of teaching ex- 
perience and has specialized in the study 
of children and their problems. 








From the New York Sun— 


Agree on Academic Freedom 


Reisner and Kilpatrick Hit Propa- 
ganda but Support Controversial 
Discussions 


What had been announced as a debate 
on the “Limits of Academic Freedom for 
Public School Teachers” between Pro- 
fessors Edward H. Reisner and William 
H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, turned out to be an 
agreement between the two educators on 
the importance of open discussion of 
social and economic problems in the class- 
room. 

The discussion was part of the Ameri- 
can Education Forum, conducted over the 
National Broadcasting Company radio 
hook-up. 

Professor Reisner, while declaring that 
teachers should be allowed to examine 
social issues freely in their classes, con- 
tended that there were certain definite 
limitations which society would set up. 
The teacher who attempts to preach 
armed revolution, the substitution of dic- 
tatorship for democracy and absolute 
pacificism will “experience serious diffi- 
culty with the public which supports the 
schools and pays his salary,” he said. 

Professor Kilpatrick, in his talk, did 
not directly mention this type of teacher 
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referred to by Professor Reisner, though 
he emphatically condemned attempts at 
indoctrination. He confined his discus- 
sion to the need for free study and free 
teaching in democratic schools, pointing 
out that the school must train its stu- 
dents for intelligent citizenship. 

According to Professor Kilpatrick, aca- 
demic freedom is in real danger at the 
present time, since in most of the schools 
of the country teachers may be dropped 
at the end of the year “for any or no rea- 
son whatsoever.” 

“This means that reactionary dema- 
gogues, often masquerading under the 
cloak of patriotism, can by threats seri- 
ously lessen the discussion of controver- 
sial, economic and political issues,” he 
said. “Superintendents are afraid of 
these patriotic busybodies and advise 
teachers to avoid offending them.” 

Professor Reisner agreed that “edu- 
cational institutions maintained by a de- 
mocracy must be free to seek the truth 
on political issues and to pronounce what 
seems to be the truth. 

“Their concern,” he continued, “should 
not be to confirm children in the outlook 
of their fathers and grandfathers but to 
give them the habit and skill of examining 
new ideas for the meeting of new issues 
and the solution of new problems. 

“However,” he added, “in spite of the 
great amount of freedom which American 
teachers customarily enjoy in the study 
of social problems, there is a relatively 
small group who find it insufficient for 
their purposes.”” These teachers, he con- 
tinued, “desire full liberty to advocate 
drastic and even revolutionary changes 
in our society, even when by so doing 
they arouse the fears and the resentment 
of the public. 

“It is not to be expected that teachers 
in a democracy should be subsidized as 
propagandists against the form of social 
organization which they are represent- 
ing,” he said. “It is not to be expected 
that a democracy will maintain at public 


expense an agency for its own destruc- 
tion.” 

He opposed such devices as loyalty oath 
as being ineffective. 








From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 


J ournal-Gazette— 


Dr. W. C. Bagley Is Given 
Radio Service Medal 


Columbia University Professor 
Here for Convention Is Honored 


Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who was one of the principal 
speakers at a sectional meeting of the 
Northeastern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion convention at the First Presbyterian 
Church at Fort Wayne, was awarded 
the Columbia Broadcasting System medal 
for “Distinguished Service to Radio,” 
it was announced by William S. Paley, 
president of the CBS network. Dr. Bag- 
ley is chairman of the board of consult- 
ants of the “American School of the 
Air,” famous educational program heard 
in the winter on the CBS network. 

“T certainly am very grateful for the 
extremely high honor bestowed upon me 
by Columbia,” Dr. Bagley said during an 
interview at the Keenan Hotel. 

“Radio has always played an important 
part in education,” he continued. “Since 
schools and colleges have installed re- 
ceivers to bring in the special educational 
programs, it has increased its value many 
fold. Family and adult education has 
benefited by radio, also,” he concluded. 

Dr. Bagley has served on the faculty 
of the “American School of the Air” in 
the company of other noted educators 
since the inception of the series in 1930. 
He is a member and an officer in several 
national educational organizations, as 
well as the author of many books on edu- 
cation. 
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From the New York Sun— 


Cash Worries Youth 


Money Problems First in High 
School Survey 


Money problems are those that worry 
high school students the most, according 
to Professor Percival M. Symonds of 
Teachers College, who has just com- 
pleted a survey of 459 Oklahoma pupils. 

He asked 212 boys and 247 girls in 
Tulsa high schools to rank fifteen per- 
sonal problems in the order of their im- 
portance. 

Earning, spending, and saving were the 
principal problems of the boys, with per- 
sonal attractiveness and money most 
pressing to the girls. Questions of love, 
petting, courtship, and marriage, received 
lowest ranking as problems by the girls. 

Recreation and health were the main 
interests of the boys, while the students 
had practically no concern with civic 
affairs. There was not much interest in 
religion and philosophy. 

The results of the study, Professor 
Symonds said, indicate that adolescents 
are much more serious-minded than grad- 
uate students believe them to be. 





From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Social Status Reflected in a 
Child’s Play World 


The social and economic status of the 
nursery school child is reflected in his 
make-believe, imaginative play world, 
Dr. Francis V. Markey, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, reports in a 
recent survey on the Imaginative Be- 
havior of Preschool Children. 

Children from more privileged environ- 
ments in the private nursery school group 
engage more frequently in more fanciful 
and elaborate games, such as “making a 


trip to Boston,” “building a liner” or 
“playing hostess,” Dr. Markey says. 

Children of relatively inferior socio- 
economic status include more fear games 
in their imaginative repertoire, such as 
games about the “bogey man” or “the 
cops,” she reports. 

Dr. Markey asserts that the child ad- 
justs himself to society through the 
medium of a make-believe world. 

“Certain devices and techniques of im- 
aginative behavior enable the child to 
adapt himself socially and emotionally to 
other members of the group,” she declares. 

Citing nursery attempts at social be- 
havior through imaginative behavior, she 
illustrates: 

“Anne threatens a child who snatched 
her toy that the bogey man will get her, 
and Anne retrieves the toy. Alfred ap- 
propriates a worn-out battery from an- 
other child by explaining, ‘I’m a fireman, 
and I need it.’ He appropriates a wagon 
by the same device (without a struggle). 
Kenneth gets the worst of it in a fight 
with Penelope. They are separated by 
the teacher. Kenneth gets revenge by 
touching Penelope lightly and saying, ‘I 
gave you a sock.’” 

Two methods were used by the investi- 
gator in studying the imaginative and 
make-believe behavior of young children. 
Direct observations were made of chil- 
dren during free play in a group situa- 
tion and experimental procedure was 
used. 

Dr. Markey records observations made 
in the study of three groups of nursery 
school children of approximately 2 to 4 
years of age. 

She found that imagination and intelli- 
gence are more closely related than im- 
agination and chronological age. 

“The total amount of imaginative be- 
havior increases with age,” she reports. 

“Girls are not more imaginative than 
boys or boys than girls,” she says. 

According to Dr. Markey, “teacher 
guidance is desirable in imaginative play, 
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from the point of view of the best inter- 
est of the child. In a large majority of 
cases, the teachers’ suggestions contribute 
to happier and more constructive play ex- 
perience or to the facilitation of “hard 
spots” in routine. 

“A child should progress from the im- 
aginative naming and use of objects and 
personification to constructive activities 
with raw materials, dramatic play and 
elaborate imaginative situations.” 


From the Teachers 


News— 


College 


Briggs Urges “Magna Carta” 
for Education 


Speaks at Convocation to Observe 
Tercentenary of High Schools 


Establishment of an educational “Magna 
Carta” to define the goals of education 
and act as a defense against minority 
criticism was proposed recently by Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, professor of second- 
ary education at Teachers College. 

Addressing the seventy-first convoca- 
tion of the University of the State of 
New York, Dr. Briggs urged educators 
“to take reports now lying dormant on 
library shelves” and interpret them so 
that people outside of the educational 
field might understand their broader im- 
plications. 

“We have today volumes and volumes 
of data concerning factors in education, 
neatly tabulated and presented with 
graphs, illuminating or confusing, and 
with medians, probable errors, and even 
probable errors of the medians,” he de- 
clared. “It is not hard to find in these 
impressive tables the number and per cent 
of the anemic children of impoverished 
parents who have failed in the first term 
of algebra in the third congressional dis- 
trict of Arkansas. But what of it? In 
education we publish more data and do 


less with them than in any other field. 

“What we now need in this field is a 
collection and collation of all ascertained 
data, an evaluation of their worth, an 
application to the important and persist- 
ent problems of education, intensive re- 
search in neglected areas, and then an 
application of what is known, so that we 
may learn what is necessary to do and 
how to do it. Unrelated facts are unim- 
portant, and unapplied knowledge is use- 
less.” 

Dr. Briggs asserted that much of the 
present-day curriculum is “wastefully 
unsuited” for the high school pupils. The 
profession must make the public more 
keenly aware than it has been of the 
“failure for many students of the educa- 
tion that is now being provided,” he said. 





From the New York Post— 


Experiment Sped at Speyer 
School 


Plans Rushed for February 
Opening—About 300 
Pupils to Attend 


Plans for the opening in February of the 
Speyer School at 514 West 126th Street, 
New York City, as an experimental in- 
stitute for dull normal, and bright pupils 
are nearing completion, school officials 
announced. The school is to be con- 
ducted jointly by Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and the elementary 
division of the Board of Education. 
About three hundred pupils and eight 
school board teachers will participate in 
the experiment. 

Neither the teachers nor the principal 
in charge yet has been selected, but it is 
expected that either Samuel Viertel, 
principal of P. S. 43, or Jacob Theo- 
bald, principal of P. S. 165, both of whose 
schools are in the neighborhood, will be 
asked to take over supervision of the in- 
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stitution as an annex to either school. 

The teachers to be selected for these 
posts will be those who have had excep- 
tionally high ratings from their principals 
and who have shown keenest interest in 
child welfare, school officials said. 

This staff will be supplemented by 
pupil teachers from the Teachers College 
student body who have specialized in 
child development and guidance. Class 
sizes will be limited to twenty-five pupils. 

All but twenty-five of the three hun- 
dred pupils to be admitted to Speyer will 
be of the dull normal type—those with 
intelligence quotients of from seventy- 
five to ninety. The rest will be pupils 
with intelligence quotients of more than 
130. 

An age limit of from seven to nine has 
been set for the bright pupils, while dull 
pupils from seven to fifteen years of age 
will be admitted. The pupils, too, have 
not yet been chosen, but school officials 
said they would probably be taken ex- 
clusively from neighborhood schools. 

It is estimated that about one-fourth 
of the City’s 1,169,000 pupils are in the 
dull normal classification. Though their 
intelligence is not low enough to place 
them in ungraded classes, they are un- 
able to keep abreast of the other pupils 
in their age groups, school officials report. 

It is this group of children that the ex- 
periments at Speyer are designed mainly 
to help. Very little experimentation has 
ever been done with them, it is pointed 
out. 

Features of the program will be fre- 
quent use of motion pictures and emphasis 
on industrial art work. Both bright and 
dull pupils will benefit from the increased 
use of these instructional aids, the com- 
mittee believes. 

Assisting Associate Superintendent 
Stephen F. Bayne and other elementary 
school officials in plans for the school 
are Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, Teachers 
College; Professor Arthur I. Gates, head 
of the department of educational research 


in the Advanced School of Education, 
Teachers College, and Dr. William 
Featherstone, Teachers College. 








From the New York Sun— 


Puts Character Training First 


Dr. Sturtevant Calls It Need of 
Democratic Education 


The public schools must set up the de- 
velopment of character as their chief 
goal if they are to provide an education 
that is truly democratic, Dr. Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
declared at a joint meeting of the Iowa 
State Deans Association and the Iowa 
section of the Association of Administra- 
tive Women in Education. 

“Great teachers have always realized 
the personal nature of true education 
which stresses character, but public mass 
education has often lost sight of the ideal, 
if one may judge by the ways in which 
schools are organized and money spent,” 
Dr. Sturtevant said. 

With the growth of student personnel 
work, a growing emphasis on the individ- 
ual student in the public schools is noted, 
the speaker said, adding that “wise prin- 
cipals are asking that teachers prepare 
themselves not only to teach English and 
history, but to help intelligently in the 
personnel program. 

“There is an increasingly clear convic- 
tion that no guidance and personnel pro- 
gram can be very effective unless every 
teacher is a part of it,” she continued. 

“With the emphasis on the character- 
education program and its dependence on 
scientific and artistic technics of working 
with individuals and groups, there is a 
growing demand for workers who have 
had professional preparation in this field, 
who understand the philosophy of stu- 
dent personnel and have command of the 
skills necessary and the knowledge 
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needed in this most difficult area of edu- 
cation.” 

She suggested that perhaps, as the na- 
tional character becomes more stable and 
traditions more unified, the citizens of 
this country will decide that character 
education belongs in the home and the 
schools will return to the teaching of 
subject matter. 


—_—. 


From the New York Post— 


Teach Marxism, New York 
Deans Urged 


Columbia School Head Says Chil- 
dren Should Know Theory 


Pupils in American schools should be 
given lessons in the theory of Commu- 
nism just as they are taught to under- 
stand the principles of capitalism and 
other economic systems, according to 
Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Addressing two hundred members of 
the New York State Association of Deans 
at a dinner at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City, he said: 

“If the American voters are to be 
saved from the blandishments of socio- 
economic politicians they must have a 
sound knowledge of the business of gov- 
ernment. Political economics must be 
taught in the schools, and the professors 
of political sociology must coédperate with 
the professors of education in laying out 
the program of study. 

“We must get over this idea that 
nothing can be taught in the schools 
about which people disagree. 

“We must cease to shiver if anyone 
teaches anything in our schools about 
Communism. Plenty of Americans have 
voted to support policies which are very 
much like Communism. 

“Now, if it be true that in our con- 
tinent, already triumphant in Alberta, 


Canada, and emerging here and there, are 
politicians who are promising the voters 
definite sums of money as part of certain 
political economic systems is it not the 
prime function of educators to see to it 
that our boys and girls have a solid foun- 
dation in this field for their protection 
and ours? 

“Should not the citizen understand the 
problems of economic society and so not 
turn a ready ear to the socio-economic 
politicians of the future? 

“Religion was not taught in schools 
because people could not agree on the 
subject,” Dean Russell said. “However,” 
he added, “some states banned the teach- 
ing of the theory of evolution.” 


From the New York Sun— 


Speak American, Expert 
Advises 


London Visitor Tells Teachers Not 
to Ape Speech Patterns of England 


Efforts by speech teachers in this coun- 
try to impose English patterns of speech 
upon Americans were deplored recently 
by Miss Marjorie Gullan, director of 
studies in the Speech Institute of London, 
who is lecturing this semester at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Each land should develop its own 
standards of speech, Miss Gullan said. 
Pointing out that “Americans have their 
own speech tunes,” she urged that these 
geographic distinctions should remain un- 
disturbed. She admitted that recently 
she has been unable to understand many 
of the people whom she met, and that her 
American friends have difficulty in under- 
standing her “voice patterns.” This is 
especially noticeable when holding con- 
versations over the telephone, she added. 

“Tt is most amusing that we both talk 
the English language yet have such de- 
cidedly different tunes,” she said. “Yet 
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I deplore the tendency that has gone on 
during the last few years to impose 
Southern English upon Americans. Each 
land must develop its own standards.” 

She added that Americans have a tend- 
ency to speak too loudly in an effort to 
outshout the noise about them. She ad- 
vised against this, suggesting instead that 
the voice be pitched so as to carry with- 
out shouting. 

Here is some of the advice she gave to 
teachers: 

“The speaker must depend more upon 
consonants. He must have better articu- 
lation, no shouting. Good production of 
tone will carry. 

“Avoid all tension, harshness or stri- 
dency. Range and flexibility of tone are 
essential. It is so much nicer to listen to 
someone with range than to a speaker 
with a monotonous tone pattern.” 





From the New York American— 


Columbia Anti-War Group 
Scored as “Communist Cell” 


Professor Kitson Says Ruse Is 
Used to Trick Students 


The Teachers College branch of the 
American League Against War and Fas- 
cism is a “Communist cell” and tool of 
the central executive body of the Com- 
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munist party, Professor Harry D. Kitson 
charged in Teachers College News, of- 
ficial organ of the teaching branch of 
Columbia University. 

College students are too intelligent to 
be taken in by a bald Communist term, 
he said, and added: 

“These cells have been camouflaged by 
the title—League Against War and Fas- 
cism.” 

The professor denounced the picket- 
eers and. soap-box orators who demon- 
strated outside the Teachers College 
cafeteria recently. Their exhortations, 
he said: 

“Were nothing but an instance of 
revolutionary activity transported from 
some dark cellar in pre-revolutionary 
Russia to our prosaic sunlighted 120th 
Street.” 

The “Brahmans” of Teachers College 
should be able to see the real nature of 
these radical manifestations, he said, and 
predicted that “another pretext for a 
demonstration will be trumped up next 
Summer, and the next and the next.” 

Professor Kitson explained that the 
United States in general and Teachers 
College in particular insisted on giving 
every individual the non-Communistic 
privilege of free speech. Accordingly, he 
said: 

“We shall continue to see our campus 
disfigured with sandwichmen and ex- 
horters.” 
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Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College held on Thursday, 
November 21, 1935, the following action 
was taken: 

The resignation of Mr. Clark Wil- 
liams, a member of the Board since 1908, 
was accepted with deep regret. 

The death was reported of Miss Valen- 
tine L. Chandor, Alumni Trustee from 
1917 to 1919, on October 25, 1935. 

The Trustees accepted a gift of $60,000 
from the General Education Board to be 
expended over a period of approximately 
three years in support of a program look- 
ing toward the reorganization of natural 
science education at the senior high school 
and junior college levels; and also a gift 
of $9,900 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, through the American Association 
for Adult Education, for the Adult Edu- 
cation program in Teachers College and 
for experiments in the simplification of 
reading materials for adults under the 
supervision of Professor Lyman Bryson. 


At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on October 17, 1935, Dr. Erich 
Hylla, formerly of the Prussian Ministry 
of Education, was appointed Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Education, from October 1, 
1935, for the academic year 1935-1936. 


Advanced School of Education 


The second Advanced School Forum 
was held on December 5 from 2:10 to 
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4:00 P.M., Professor G. D. Strayer pre- 
siding. Professor Edward H. Reisner 
spoke on “Nationalism: Its Debits and 
Credits,” and Dr. James H. McBurney, 
Fellow of the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation, spoke on “Contributions of 
Classical Dialectic and Rhetoric to a 
Philosophy of Discussion.” 


Director Paul R. Mort is giving a se- 
ries of lectures in Springfield, Mass., 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education, on “Or- 
ganizing Schools to Meet Present-Day 
Needs.” The series was begun October 
28 and will continue through Decem- 


ber 16. 


Dr. Hyman Brandt has received a re- 
search fellowship at the University of 
Iowa, where he will work on a study of 
the psychology of emotions under the 
guidance of Professor George D. Stod- 
dard. 


Harper and Brothers have recently pub- 
lished Job Satisfaction, the dissertation 
of Dr. Robert Hoppock. This study re- 
ports actual interviews with employed 
and unemployed adults and surveys job 
satisfaction in a typical manufacturing 
town. 


The student-faculty conferences, operat- > 


ing under the auspices of the divisions of 
Foundations of Education, Organization 
and Administration of Education, and 
Instruction, are being modified to treat 
more fully problems which the students 
themselves wish to discuss. Student 
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committees are planning the programs. 
The chairman of each of these student 
committees is drawn from the post-doc- 
torate group studying at Teachers Col- 
lege. ‘1 welve post-doctorate students are 
taking work in the Advanced School. 


The Doctors of Teachers College have 
contributed 1872 items to the Alumni 
Collection of the Advanced School. Ap- 
proximately sixteen hundred are pub- 
lished books; the remainder are reprints 
of magazine articles. The collection is 
on display in the work rooms. 


Fellows and Scholars of the Advanced 
School of Education for 1935-1936 are: 


FELLOws: 


George W. Hartmann, professor of psy- 
chology, Pennsylvania State College. 
A.B. Columbia College, 1924; A.M. 
Columbia University, 1925; Ph.D., 1928. 

James H. McBurney, instructor of speech, 
University of Michigan. A.B. Yankton 
College, 1925; A.M. University of South 
Dakota, 1929; Ph.D. University of Michi- 
gan, 1935. 

Earl W. Anderson (first semester only), 
professor of education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. A.B. University of Illinois, 1918; 
A.M. Teachers College, Columbia, 1925; 
Ph.D., 1927. 

SCHOLARS: 


Joseph E. Gibson, superintendent of schools, 
McComb, Miss. A.B. University of Mis- 
sissippi, 1913; A.M. Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1927. 

John A. Rorer, assistant professor, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Virginia. 
A.B. Randolph Macon College, 1917; 
A.M. University of Virginia, 1924. 

Irving Cheyette, instructor in music, Lin- 
coln School and Public Schools, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. B.S. Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1929; A.M., 1930. 

Grant Rahn, principal, Shorewood Junior 
High School, Milwaukee. A.B. Luther 
College, 1913; A.M. Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1929. 

Lucy Kangley, head of department of Eng- 
lish, State Normal School, Bellingham, 
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Wash. A.B. University of Washington, 
1922; A.M., 1923. 

Margaret Patterson, student, Teachers Col- 
lege, A.B. Woman's College of Alabama, 
1924; A.M. Teachers College, Columbia, 
1929. 

Chester R. Powers, Saint Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minn. B.S. University of Chi- 
cago, 1923; A.M., 1926. 

William D. Spencer, consulting psycholo- 
gist, J. W. Hauser Associates, New York. 
A.B. University of California, 1925; 
A.M. Teachers College, Columbia, 1931. 

William J. Lowry, principal, high school, 
Anaconda, Mont. A.B. University of 
Oklahoma, 1916; A.M. Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1935. 





Administration of School 
Systems 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y., on Novem- 
ber 22. Professor Strayer addressed the 
group. A discussion period and social 
hour followed. 


Work is under way on the Evansville, 
Ind., school survey. A preliminary re- 
port was presented to the Board of Ed- 
ucation on the school building situation. 
This phase of the study has already been 
completed. 


Professor Strayer attended the annual 
meeting of the Cleveland Conference 
held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
December 6 and 7. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt was a 
speaker at the meeting of the South Side 
High School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in Rockville Center, N. Y., on No- 
vember 12. His topic was “Lay Atti- 
tudes toward Public Education.” 


Professor Engelhardt was appointed by 
Governor Lehman as a delegate to rep- 
resent New York State at the Sixty- 
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fifth Annual Congress of the American 
Prison Association, which was held at 
Atlanta, Ga., October 27 to 31. 


Professor John K. Norton has been ap- 
pointed for the coming year chairman of 
the Committee on Government and Ed- 
ucational Finance of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. This committee was 
formerly known as the Committee on 
Education and Government. 


Professor W. S. Elsbree participated in 
a panel discussion, held October 26 at 
the Hotel Biltmore, for Assistants to 
Principals in New York City. He spoke 
on the relationship of the assistant to 
principal to the principal, the assistant 
superintendent, the associate superintend- 
ent, and the superintendent of schools. 


Mr. H. F. Alves, a former student in 
Educational Administration, has been 
appointed specialist in state school ad- 
ministration in the United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Alves was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent in research and accounting of 
the State Education Department, Austin, 
Tex. 


Professor Elsbree addressed the Presi- 
dents of the Teachers’ Associations in 
Westchester County on November 4 at 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Professor Strayer spent November 21 in 
Newport News, Va., visiting the school 
system in that city and addressing a 
teachers’ and citizens’ group. 


On November 5 Professor Elsbree spoke 
to the Riverside Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation at Greenwich, Conn. On No- 
vember 8 he addressed the Lamoille 
Valley Teachers’ Association at Hyde 
Park, Vt. 


Professor Elsbree has been appointed a 
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member of the 1937 Yearbook Commis- 
sion of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


On November 12 Professor Strayer ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the Pub- 
lic Law Club of Columbia University. 
His topic was “The Functions of the 
Federal Government in the Field of 
Education.” 


Adult Education 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner par- 
ticipated recently in a National Training 
Conference of State Leaders of Discus- 
sion Forums to be conducted in forty 
states during the fall and winter under 
the auspices of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 


On October 4 Professor Lyman Bryson 
spoke at the annual meeting of the 
Teachers Union Auxiliary of New York 
City at Netcong, N. J. His subject was 
“Constructive Factors in the Present 
Social Situation.” On October 15 he 
addressed the first assembly of the 
Maplewood, N. J., Adult Educa- 
tion Center on the topic “Lifelong Learn- 


” 


ing. 


Professor Bryson gave the banquet ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Mich- 
igan State Library Association in St. 
Joseph, Mo., on October 17. 


On October 28 Professor Bryson gave a 


lecture before the Adult Education 
Council of Albany. 
On October 31 Professor Bryson 


opened a series of forums under the 
auspices of the League for Political Edu- 
cation in Town Hall, New York City. 
His subject was “Which Road to 


Peace?” 
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Dr. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck is a new 
member of the staff in Adult Educa- 
tion. 


Professor Bryson is initiating a study of 
readability, with the aid of a founda- 
tion grant. 


Thirty-four of the thirty-eight majors 
in Adult Education last year have ac- 
cepted positions, or are continuing their 
studies at Teachers College. A number 
of these persons have entered the service 
of the Resettlement Administration and 
one, Mr. C. B. Loomis, is regional di- 
rector for the Gulf States. 





Child Development Institute 


Members of the staff of the Child De- 
velopment Institute who attended the 
Conference of the National Association 
for Nursery Education, held in St. 
Louis, Mo., on October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1 and 2, were Professor Lois 
Hayden Meek, Miss Christine Heinig, 
and Miss Kathern McKinnon. At the 
open meeting on October 31, Professor 
Meek addressed the conference and pub- 
lic on “Meeting the Needs of the Young 
Child through Nursery School Educa- 
tion.” Miss Heinig was chairman of 
the discussion group on “Enriching the 
Nursery School Curriculum.” 


Miss Heinig attended the Joint Na- 
tional Conference on Housing, held in 
Washington, D. C., October 16 to 18. 
This conference was called to discuss 
means of effecting better codperation 
among public and private housing 
agencies. 


Under the combined auspices of the 
New Education Fellowship and the Na- 
tional Federation of Kindergarten, 
Nursery School and _  Kindergarten- 
Primary Teachers Affiliated with the 
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Canadian Welfare Council; Professor 
Meek was guest speaker at a dinner 
meeting held October 26 in Toronto. 
She spoke on “The Growth of the Child 
from Nursery School to Primary 
Grade.” Other recent speaking engage- 
ments have taken Professor Meek to 
Fall River, Mass., where she addressed 
the Bristol County Teachers Association, 
and to Providence, R. I., where she took 
part in the elementary school program 
on October 24. 


The annual picnic of the Institute was 
held October 12 in Van Cortlandt Park, 
New York City. Nearly one hundred 
students, former and present, staff mem- 
bers, friends, and their families came, 
and engaged in a variety of nonacademic 
pursuits ranging from marbles and hit- 
the-booby to touch football. A picnic 
supper was served at sundown. 


The Family Consultation Bureau is un- 
dertaking a new type of research this 
year, as well as continuing the services 
it has offered the families of Columbia 
University faculty and staff during the 
past three years. The emphasis in the 
intensive research is on studying the 
needs and problems of the families of 
professional as compared to nonprofes- 
sional women in an urban community. 
Approximately one hundred women have 
been invited to codperate, and special 
services in child guidance, home man- 
agement, family finance, and family re- 
lationships are available to the families 
of the women who are taking part in 
the study. 





Commercial Education 
Professor W. R. Odell attended the 


Southeastern Zone meeting of the New 
York State Teachers Association, which 
was held in White Plains on October 25, 
and addressed the Commercial Section on 
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“Bookkeeping Instruction in the New 
Program of Commercial Education.” 


In connection with a course in the Func- 
tional Method of Teaching Shorthand, 
which is being offered at College of the 
City of New York by Mr. Louis A. 
Leslie, of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Professor Odell gave a lecture on 
November 16 on his “direct method” of 
teaching shorthand. The meeting was 
attended by approximately two hundred 
Gregg Shorthand teachers from the met- 
ropolitan district. 


—_——_—_—— 
———— 


Educational Psychology 


The largest regional conference ever 
held by the Progressive Education As- 
sociation met in Los Angeles, Calif., Oc- 
tober 18 to 20. Among the speakers 
now or formerly associated with Teach- 
ers College were Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. 
Harold Hand, Dr. Paul Hanna, Dr. 
Alice Keliher, and Professor Goodwin 
Watson. The conference was covered 
closely by alert representatives of super- 
patriotic red-hunting groups. The meet- 
ings were ignored by both Los Angeles 
newspapers. 

The New York sessions of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association were held 
November 22 and 23. 


Professor E. L. Thorndike’s recent ar- 
ticle on “A Theory of the Action of 
After-effects on Learning” has appeared 
in a Russian translation in the Ukrainian 
Journal of Psychoneurology. 


Professor Rudolf Pintner visited the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, 
at Staunton, October 21 to 24, in order 
to make a survey of the institution. 
He was appointed chairman of a sur- 
vey committee of educators of the deaf 
to carry out this survey on behalf of 
the board of trustees of the School. 


Professor P. M. Symonds attended the 
meetings of the American Psychological 
Association, held at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
the first week in September, and read 
a paper on “Seriousness of Personal 
Problems of Adolescents and Degree of 
Interest in These Problems.” 


Professor Arthur I. Gates spoke before 
a meeting of the Southeastern Zone of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion at White Plains on October 25. 
His topic was “Recent Developments in 
Diagnostic and Remedial Work in the 
Language Arts.” 


Professor Mary T. Whitley is teaching 
two extramural classes in beginning 
psychology—one at the Henry Street 
Settlement, New York City, and one 
in the Jersey City, N. J., Medical 
Center. 


—— 
—_ 


Educational Sociology 


A Study of Rural Society, by Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner and Professor J. 
H. Kolb, of the University of Wisconsin, 
was published early in the fall by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Elementary Education 


The discussions in the major course in 
Elementary Education are being devoted 
to a consideration of the problems re- 
lated to the child, the teacher, and the 
curriculum. Members of the class be- 
long to smaller discussion groups in each 
of these three areas. These smaller 
groups study intensively the particular 
problems for which they are responsible 
and report their findings to the class as 
a whole. In order to relate the work 
to a practical school situation, the staff 
and students visited the Horace Mann 
School. Preparatory to the visit, Pro- 
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fessor Rollo G. Reynolds talked to the 
class on the Horace Mann School at 
work. 


The Elementary Education Club at its 
organization meeting elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Miss Leila Lavin, 
Spokane, Wash.; vice-president, Mrs. S. 
H. Statsinger, New York City; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Edward Young, 
Irvington, N. J.; and social committee 
chairman, Miss Freda Thompson, Keene 
Valley, N. Y. A series of social events, 
which was begun with the fall picnic 
at Palisades Park has been planned. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt discussed 
with the major group the kinds of physi- 
cal plants to be developed for the edu- 
cational programs included in the 
resettlements being developed in various 
parts of the country by the Federal 
Suburban Resettlement Administration. 
The building essential to a newly planned 
community was fully discussed, and fur- 
nished the basis for proposals to the 
Federal authorities. Professor Engel- 
hardt is educational adviser on school 
buildings for the Administration. 


Members of the staff and students are 
cooperating with the superintendent and 
the elementary school principals of 
Rutherford, N. J., in studying the edu- 
cational problems of the schools. Prob- 
lems such as the following are receiving 
the consideration of the two groups: 
the function of a school paper planned, 
edited, and produced by the pupils in 
the elementary school; effective coépera- 
tion with the public library; methods of 
furthering the activity program; methods 
of teaching reading; better utilization of 
the principal’s and the teacher’s school 
time; an acceptable school program for 
young children; the organization and 
presentation of the social studies; an ac- 
ceptable plan of promotion; the use 
which children make of their out-of- 
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school time; and methods of teaching 
and the content of arithmetic. 

The codperation of parents, pupils, 
principals, and teachers in the considera- 
tion of these pertinent problems which 
have been raised by the principals should 
be most fruitful. This work is being 
carried on in connection with the Ruther- 
ford School Survey, which is under the 
direction of the Division of Field Studies, 
Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College. 


English 

The integrated course in classical and 
medieval culture will hold an exhibit 
showing medieval culture and art in 
Room 400, Teachers College. The ex- 
hibit will extend through December. 
Faculty members in charge include Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth C. Cook, chairman, 
Professor Mary E. Townsend, Profes- 
sor Belle Boas, and Professor Ida A. 
Jewett. 


Mrs. Imogene N. Cowles was requested 
to speak before the Adult Education 
Division of the Southeastern Section of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion at White Plains, October 25, on 
“What the College Is Doing for Adult 
Education.” Mrs. Cowles spoke on 
“The Community Looks to Education” 
at a district conference of the New Jer- 
sey State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Passaic, October 31. 








Fine Arts 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill went to 
Owatonna, Minn., the last week in Oc- 
tober to see the art education project 
which is being carried on under the 
direction of Dean Melvin Haggerty of 
the University of Minnesota. During 
this trip, Professor Tannahill also vis- 
ited the Art Department of the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota and the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, where she saw the work 
that was being done and met some of 
the instructors, among whom were grad- 
uates of Teachers College. 


Professor Arthur R. Young addressed 
the annual meeting on November 7 of 
the Wisconsin Education Association at 
Milwaukee. His talk surveyed trends 
in art education and laid particular 
stress on the social responsibility in- 
trinsic in the art program. 


Miss Elise Ruffini addressed the Fine 
Arts Division of the Southeastern Sec- 
tion of the New York State Teachers 
Association, which met in White Plains 
on October 25. Her subject was “Edu- 
cation from the Art Point of View.” 
The use of new media and the necessity 
of having art function in all things that 
relate to living were points stressed. 


An outstanding exhibit of modern 
ceramics was arranged by Miss Ruffini 
and shown in the Arthur Wesley Dow 
Memorial cases in the corridors of the 
fourth floor of Russell Hall the latter 
part of October. Among the well- 
known moderns represented were Henry 
Varnum Poor, Waylande Gregory, 
Berzsi Ceramic Art Studios, Eva Bern- 
stein, and the Rena Rosenthal Galleries. 





aan 


Guidance Laboratory 


The Guidance Laboratory has as mem- 
bers of its staff this year Miss Annie 
Weiss, who is on leave from the Chil- 
dren’s Medical Clinic of the University 
of Vienna, and Dr. Margarete Simpson, 
also originally from Vienna, who has 
recently completed work for her doc- 
torate at Teachers College. Miss Weiss 
and Dr. Simpson are carrying on an 
experimental program of work with 
individuals, much of which is open to 
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observation and participation by ad- 
vanced students. 


The Laboratory is continuing its pro- 
grams of demonstrations during the 
present year. Several series of demon- 
strations are planned to supplement 
courses regularly offered in Psychology, 
Elementary Education, Child Develop- 
ment, Student Personnel Administration, 
Tests and Measurements, Speech Edu- 
cation, and Guidance and Personnel. 
There is a general program of demon- 
strations throughout the week open to 
any Teachers College student. These 
demonstrations are planned to reveal: 
(1) Children of all ages: sequences in 
their development, their individual dif- 
ferences that are significant for educa- 
tors; (2) The Scope of Problems that 
individuals present to educators: typical 
problems of preschool children, prob- 
lems of parents, problems of elemen- 
tary school children, of high school 
students, college students, Teachers Col- 
lege students, the individual working on 
his vocational problems, etc.; (3) Tech- 
niques and Methods in Guidance: the 
large variety of ways in which to obtain 
effective understanding of a child; dem- 
onstrations of skills (physical examina- 
tions, mental tests, tests of sensory 
equipment with relation to learning, 
speech diagnosis and diagnosis of diffi- 
culties in school subjects with remedial 
work, counseling with reference to a 
wide variety of typical problems on 
which individuals seek help, etc.). 








Guidance and Personnel 


As chairman of the Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance of the National 
Advisory Committee on Radio in Edu- 
cation, Professor Harry D. Kitson is 
engaged in the production of a series of 
vocational guidance broadcasts presented 
by the American School of the Air over 
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the eighty-seven stations of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. The broad- 
casts, which take place on Fridays from 
2:30 to 2:45, Eastern Standard Time, 
are planned for classes in schools, for 
groups in Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
C.C.C. Camps, and also for parents who 
are concerned with the vocational prob- 
lems of their children. 

Several of the advanced students in 
Guidance and Personnel are codperating 
in the preparation of “Suggestions for 
Utilizing the Broadcasts,” which are 
sent weekly to teachers whose names are 
on the mailing list. A number of 
alumni are assisting, in their own schools, 
in an investigation looking toward the 
evaluation of the broadcasts. 


At the request of the Committee on 
Youth Problems of the United States 
Office of Education, Professor Kitson 
is preparing two booklets which will be 
a part of a series describing the steps 
taken in various communities on behalf 
of youth between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-four. One monograph will 
be on the subject of guidance and the 
other one will deal with the steps taken 
toward providing employment for this 
group. 

The materials for the bulletins were 
gathered by means of a survey made 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion during the past summer. It is ex- 
pected that the bulletins will be off the 
press during the winter. 


On November 13 the Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association held a meeting in 
the Grace Dodge Social Room. A slate 
was nominated for the forthcoming elec- 
tion of officers of the National Associa- 
tion. Dr. Paul Achilles, director of the 
Psychological Corporation, New York 
City, gave a brief explanation of the 
services which are rendered by the Cor- 
poration. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 
During the year Professor Ruth Strang 
has published the following articles and 
books which may be of interest to per- 


sonnel workers on various educational 
levels: 


Summary of 1934 Investigations Re- 
lating to the Dean’s Work. A Report 
of the Research Committee, Ruth 
Strang, chairman. A reprint from the 
Yearbook of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, 1935, pp. 59-90. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Understanding High School and Col- 
lege Girls. Yearbook of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, 1935, 
pp. 91-96. 

“Research on Technics Used in the 
Study of Individuals.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XXXVI (November), 108- 
118. 

“The Dean.” Parent Education, Il 
(April 1), 19-20. 

“Health and Physical Education.” 
Review of Educational Research, V 
(February), 48-53. 

The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 
Work (Revised and Enlarged). Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. xiii + 
417 Pp. 

The Study-Type of Reading Exercises 
(For High School and College Stu- 
dents). Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College. 112 p. 

Improvement of Reading in High 
School. Manual to accompany The Study 
Type of Reading Exercises. 32 p. 

The Health and Growth Series (For 
Elementary and Junior High School). 
W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, and 
Ruth Strang. The Macmillan Company. 
(Published in a six-book series and a 
three-book series.) Also a Teacher's 
Guide to accompany each book of the 
three-book series and a manual on sex 
education. 
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An article by Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant and Miss Beatrice Spargo, 
R.N., entitled “An Aid to Interviewing 
the Preliminary Student,” was published 
in The American Journal of Nursing 


for October. 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones served as 
chairman of the Program Committee of 
the New York State Association of 
Deans which met November 8 and 9 at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
The theme of the conference was “Prob- 
lems of Youth in the World Today.” 
Dr. Hillis Miller, new president of 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y., and 
recently dean of students at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa., gave the 
keynote address on “Problems of Youth 
in the World Today.” Professor Sarah 
M. Sturtevant, formerly president of 
the New York State Association of 
Deans, discussed “Some Questions Re- 
garding the Developing Guidance Move- 
ment” at a luncheon meeting on 
November 8. Other luncheon speakers 
were Dr. Ben Wood, Director of the 
Educational Records Bureau, who spoke 
on “A Neglected Function of the Guid- 
ance Worker,” and Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, dean of students at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, who discussed “Spir- 
itual Issues in the Lives of Youth, 
Yesterday and Today.” The dinner 
meeting was addressed by Mr. John A. 
Lang of the United States Office of 
Education, formerly executive secretary 
of the National Student Federation, and 
by Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College. Mr. Lang discussed the “Gov- 
ernment’s Interest in Youth,” and Dean 
Russell, “Youth and Theories of Politi- 
cal Economics.” The morning session 
on November 9 was given over to a 
discussion of “Mental Hygiene and 
Education” by Bruce Robinson, direc- 
tor of the Newark Bureau of Child 
Guidance, and to meetings by institu- 
tional levels—high schools, private 


schools, normal schools, teachers colleges, 
and colleges and universities. 


At its first regular meeting on October 
23, The Student Personnel Administra- 
tion Club discussed plans for the 
semester and elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Miss Blanche E. 
Baker, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Trenton, Mo.; vice-president, 
Miss Dorothy A. Starkweather, formerly 
teacher of household arts and dietetics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair; secretary, Miss Dorothy M. 
Coleman, formerly teacher of physical 
education at the Roycemore School, 
Evanston, Ill.; and treasurer, Mr. H. 
Tatnall Brown, Jr., dean and director 
of physical education and athletics, Hav- 
erford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Miss Mary Alice Jones, director of 
children’s work of the International 
Council of Religious Education, who has 
recently made a study of “The Woman's 
College Fraternity as an Organization 
Influencing Character Development,” 
was the guest of the evening and ad- 
dressed the group informally on that 
subject. 


Dr. Eugenie Leonard (Teachers Col- 
lege 1930), dean of women at Syracuse 
University, is on leave of absence to 
serve as dean of women and vice- 
president of San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege, San Francisco, Calif. 


Miss Verna Swisher, assistant in Stu- 
dent Personnel Administration during 
the past Summer Session, has accepted 
appointment as dean of girls in West 
Orange High School, West Orange, 
N. J. 


Dr. Mabel Gude (Teachers College 
1935) is dean of women at State Teach- 
ers College, Murray, Ky., and Miss 
Mary Ferguson (Teachers College 
1933) is acting dean of women at the 
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State University of Montana, at Mis- 
soula. 


History of Education 


On October 14 Professor Edward H. 
Reisner participated with Professor W. 
H. Kilpatrick in a radio program over 
WEAF on the subject “Limits of Aca- 
demic Freedom for Public School Teach- 
ers.” On the same day Professor 
Reisner spoke before a meeting of the 
Middlesex County Teachers Association 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., on “The 
Teacher as a Social Agent in a De- 
mocracy.” 


_— 





Horace Mann School 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds partici- 
pated in a radio dialogue with Profes- 
sor Clyde R. Miller over station WEAF 
on November 13. Their subject was 
“What Constitutes a Good Teacher?” 


Dr. Ina Craig Sartorius addressed a 
meeting of the Association of Assistants 
to Principals in New York on October 
26. Her topic was “How May the As- 
sistant to Principal Encourage the 
Teachers to Keep the Individual Child 
in Mind?” On October 27 Dr. Sar- 
torius spoke before the Riverside Church 
parents group on “What Horace Mann 
School Is Doing in Character Build- 


” 


ing. 


Miss Helen M. Atkinson represented 
the School at the Bryn Mawr College 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, held 
November 1 and 2 on the College cam- 
pus. The celebration was attended by 
heads or representatives of practically 
all the leading colleges and secondary 
schools throughout the United States. 


Miss Atkinson and Professor Reynolds 
attended the Briarcliff conference of the 
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heads of the thirty schools participating 
in the Eight-Year Study of the Com- 
mission on the Relation of Schools and 
Colleges of the Progressive Education 
Association, which was held October 25 
to 27. 


Miss Agnes Burke addressed the meet- 
ing of the New York State Childhood 
Education Association on October 31 at 
Rochester on the topic “The Applica- 
tions of the Newer Tendencies in Edu- 
cation to the Training of Six-Year- 


Olds.” 


During the past summer Miss Marion 
Flagg witnessed the Indian Intertribal 
Ceremonial at Gallup, N. M., and spent 
considerable time studying Indian life 
and music. 


Miss Flagg is editor of the recently 
published Sixth Edition of Alpha Pi 
Delta Songs and author of an article 
entitled “Music: A Career or a Way of 
Living?” in the October issue of Pan- 
pipes, the magazine of Sigma Alpha Iota. 


Miss Mary Harden has been made a 
member of the editorial advisory board 
of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal, the 
oficial organ of Pi Lambda Theta, na- 
tional honorary educational fraternity 
for women. 


On November 2 Miss Alice Green 
Thorn delivered a lecture before the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation, which met in St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. Sartorius was elected last spring 
to the University of Washington chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Miss Helen F. Giles, in collaboration 
with Professor C. L. Brownell and Dr. 
Allen G. Ireland, director of health 
education for the state of New Jersey, 
has written the fifth and sixth grade text- 
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books in the new Health and Safety 
Series to be published soon by Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company. 


A group of paintings by Horace Mann 
pupils is on display as part of the ex- 
hibit of the work of North American 
school children between the ages of six 
and thirteen, which is being held at 
the RCA building, New York City. 


At a meeting of the Women’s Faculty 
Club on November 6, Mr. Kerry Smith 
gave an illustrated talk on “Russia Re- 
visited.” 


Miss Flagg has been appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Experimental 
Projects in Music Education of the 
Music Educators’ National Conference 
to be held in New York, March 29 to 
April 3. 


Dr. Cecile White Flemming is serving 
this year as a member of the Advisory 
Board for Experiment with Photoplay, 
an experimental program being devel- 
oped by the National Department of 
Secondary Education, Dr. E. E. Lewis, 
president. The Board held a dinner 
conference on October 31 at the Para- 
mount Hotel, New York City. 


A new course for high school seniors, 
based on a study of contemporary so- 
ciety in the United States and other 
countries having similar problems, has 
been introduced this year under the di- 
rection of Mr. Willis C. Armstrong. 
Material for this course is drawn from 
the fields of history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, science, literature, art, and music 
to illustrate various phases of modern 
civilization, such as modern nationalism, 
economic and social planning, technology, 
the problems of consumption and dis- 
tribution, city planning, public health, 
leisure, and social security. The pur- 
pose of the program is to introduce the 
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student to many phases of modern life 
which usually remain untouched in the 
more customary type of course in the 
social sciences. 


Miss Harden addressed a group of 
teachers at Cape Charles, Va., on No- 
vember 1. Her subject was “Construct- 
ing Integrated Units of Work for the 
Secondary School.” On November 14 
she spoke before the junior high school 
teachers of Wilmington, Del., on “Using 
the Community as a Social Studies Lab- 
oratory.” 


Miss Burke and Miss Thorn addressed 
the Worcester, Mass., Primary Club on 
November 15 on “Reading Readiness in 
the Kindergarten” and “Music in the 
Kindergarten,” respectively. 





Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the Home Economics Club of 
New York University at its November 
meeting. His topic was “Home Eco- 
nomics Literature.” 


Recent textbooks issued by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company under the editorship 
of Professor Andrews are as follows: 
Clothing, a college text by Quinlan and 
Latzke of the Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; Clothing, a high school 
workbook by Mabel B. Trilling and 
Florence Williams; Table Service and 
Decoration, Revised Edition, by Mrs. 
Lilian M. Gunn of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


The Helen Kinne Home Economics 
Club has elected the following officers 
for the current year: President, Eva 
Mintle; vice-president, Avice Bowbyes; 
secretary, Mildred Sipp; treasurer, 
Florence Mooney; historian, Dorothy 
Scott. 
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Miss Marye Dahnke, a graduate of 
Teachers College, department of Cook- 
ery, now director of the home eco- 
nomics department of Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Company, gave a demonstration 
for Cookery students on November 1. 


Miss Dorothy Shank, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Cookery staff of Teachers 
College and now director of the Re- 
search Kitchen of the American Stove 
Company, addressed one of the Cookery 
classes November 23 on “Research in 
Business.” 


— 


Institute of School Experi- 
mentation 


An extramural course on activities of 
the elementary school is being conducted 
at Red Bank, N. J., by Dr. J. W. 
Wrightstone. 


Dr. Wrightstone participated in a panel 
conference of the Assistants to Principals 
of New York City at their fall meet- 
ing in the Hotel Biltmore. 


Dr. J. B. Maller has accepted member- 
ship on the Committee on Research of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


Dr. Maller participated in panel dis- 
cussions by the Board of Education of 
New York City on the topic “Retarda- 
tion and Juvenile Delinquency.” 


“Delinquency Areas in New York City” 
was the topic of a series of lectures 
given by Dr. Maller before the New 
York Police Academy. 


In a neighborhood survey conducted by 
the United Parents Association of New 
York City, Dr. Maller participated as 
a technical adviser. 
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Library 


At the Pennsylvania State Library meet- 
ing held at Wernersville in October, 
Professor Eleanor M. Witmer addressed 
the college librarians on the topic “Our 
Responsibilities for Training in Library 
Usage.” 


The development of dormitory book col- 
lections for Whittier, Seth Low, and 
Emerson Halls is now well under way. 
Selection of these books for recreational 
reading has been made by committees 
from the library and the halls. 


The November issue of Classroom Lit- 
erature deals with Communication. It 
has been prepared for teachers who are 
planning units to commemorate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Pony 
Express (1935) and the completion of 
the Transcontinental Telegraph (1936). 
Books, pamphlets, and other material 
showing the progress made in the means 
of communication have been listed. The 
yearly subscription price for Classroom 
Literature is one dollar and the price of 
a single issue is fifteen cents. 


Miss Ethel M. Feagley, library con- 
sultant, spoke on “School Library Pub- 
licity”’ at a meeting of Connecticut school 
librarians at Wallingford, on October 5, 
and again at the Library Section of the 
meeting of the Southeastern Zone of the 
New York State Teachers Association at 
White Plains on October 25. 


The sixth number of The Library Con- 
sultant, dealing with library materials 
for the study and teaching of history, 
is now available. Copies of this issue 
as well as earlier issues on the subjects 
of book reviews, biographical references, 
government publications, and materials 
for the study and teaching of English 
can be obtained from the Office of the 
Library at fifteen cents each. The sub- 
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scription price for four issues each 
year is fifty cents. 


The following books comprise a monthly 
list of balanced reading in the field of 
education. 


Anp GLApDLY TEACH: Reminiscences. By 
Bliss Perry. Houghton, 1935. Auto- 
biography of a famous university pro- 
fessor, written with verve and gusto. 

THE EFFECTIVE AND THE INEFFECTIVE COL- 
LEGE TEACHER: A Study made for the 
Personnel Service, Inc. American Book 
Company, 1935. Evaluates teaching 
efficiency, stressing the causes of unsatis- 
factory teaching and outlining pertinent 
remedies. 

THe EvoLution oF Mopern PsyYcCHovocy. 
By Richard Miiller-Freienfels. Yale 
University Press, 1935. The develop- 
ment of the various modern schools of 
psychology is considered from the Euro- 
pean point of view. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
EpucaTion. By Michael John Demiash- 
kevich. American Book Company, 1935. 
The philosophy of American education 
viewed through the eyes of an Essential- 
ist. 

LIBERALISM AND SoctAL Acrion. By John 
Dewey. Minton, Balch, 1935. Three 
lectures on the history, meaning, and 
the future of liberalism. 

THE SoctAL ScrENcESs AS SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
By Rolla Milton Tryon. Scribner, 1935. 
An encyclopaedic study based upon an 
enormous amount of data gathered from 
scattered sources. 


Professor Carter Alexander attended a 
conference at Chicago from December 
4 to 9 and spent one day each at the 
State Teachers College at Ypsilanti; 
School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; School of Education, University 
of Iowa. 


Mr. Hugh B. Wood, major in curricu- 
lum work, has been appointed student 
assistant on library utilization to Pro- 
fessor Carter Alexander. 


Mathematics 


On November 1 Professor C. B. Upton 
gave two addresses at Rochester, N. Y., 
during the New York State Teachers 
Association meetings: before the Math- 
ematics Section, “A Course in Senior 
High School Mathematics for Pupils 
Not Going to College”; before the 
Middle Grades Section, “New Develop- 
ments in Arithmetic in the Middle 
Grades.” 


The department of Mathematics is 
offering an extramural course at 
Patchogue, L. I., on the Teaching of 
Arithmetic in Elementary Schools. The 
instructors are Professor Upton and 
Miss Ethel Sutherland. 


Professor W. D. Reeve was one of the 
speakers at the afternoon session of the 
fall meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Section of the Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics in New England, held 
at Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, 
Mass., October 5. The topic of his talk 
was “New Tendencies in Secondary 
Mathematics.” 


Professor Reeve addressed the Mathe- 
matics Section of the Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association at Dayton on Oc- 
tober 25, on “Future Trends in Teach- 
ing Mathematics.” He also met with 
a group of Teachers College alumni for 
an informal discussion at the Y.M.C.A. 
Auditorium. 


In recognition of the long service which 
Professor David Eugene Smith has given 
to mathematics in the United States, and 
also in recognition of his many contri- 
butions to the field, the Teachers Col- 
lege Mathematics Club has voted unani- 
mously to change its name to the David 


Eugene Smith Club. 
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Music Education 


Mr. and Mrs. Miles Dresskell provided 
a program of modern and classical music 
for voice, violin, and viola d’amore, with 
the accompaniment of Miss Sara Knight, 
at the October 19 meeting of the In and 
About New York Music Education 
Club, held at International House. 

At the same meeting Professor James 
L. Mursell spoke on “The Importance 
for the Music Educator of the Newly 
Developing Psychology of the Emotions.” 
The following week Professor Mursell 
conducted for Music Education students 
at Teachers College a discussion of the 
material presented in the lecture. 


Professor Mursell spoke on October 29 
before The Matinee Club of Philadel- 
phia on “The Old and the New in Mu- 


sic Education.” 


In addition to his college offerings, Pro- 
fessor Mursell has given three lectures 
on “The Psychology of Community Mu- 
sic”; and, for the Weekly Institute of 
the W.P.A. Music Education Project, 
lectures on the “Psychology of Adult 
Music Education,” at the West Side 
Technical High School, New York City. 


Professor Peter W. Dykema and Pro- 
fessor Mursell attended the meeting of 
the Yearbook Committee of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion in Chicago October 27 and 28. At 
that time the Committee passed upon the 
final material for the current Yearbook 
of the Society, which is to be devoted 
to music. 


Professor Dykema visited Northwestern 
University and John Marshall High 
School in Chicago, and several of the 
high schools in Cincinnati en route to 
the fall meeting of the Eastern Tennes- 
see Education Association at Knoxville. 
He addressed the Music Section of the 
Association on “The Place of Vocal 


Music in the Curriculum,” and also re- 
hearsed and presented in a concert a 
group of two hundred and seventy-five 
students selected from the high schools 
of Eastern Tennessee. 


On October 25 Dr. E. J. Stringham ad- 
dressed a joint session of the South- 
eastern Ohio Music Supervisors Asso- 
ciation and the Cincinnati In and About 
Club. His topic was “Recent Trends 
in Music Education.” 


The Teachers College String Quartet 
will present a monthly recital of cham- 
ber music in the Grace Dodge Social 
Room. The members of the quartet are 
Miles A. Dresskell, first violin; Merle 
Kessler, second violin; George Gold- 
stein, viola; and Martha Wittemore, 
cello. The initial concert was given dur- 
ing the first week in December. 


Professor Norval L. Church is again 
this year directing the Riverside Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Riverside Church 
on Monday evenings. 





Natural Sciences 


Professor S. R. Powers attended the 
sixty-sixth annual session of the Central 
Ohio Teachers Association in Dayton 
on October 25. He addressed the Gen- 
eral Science Section on the topic “Sci- 
ence Teaching in the Junior High School 
Grades.” 


Professor G. S. Craig addressed the 
Science Section of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association which met on No- 
vember 28 and 29 at Richmond. His 
topic was “A New Program of Science 
in the Elementary Schools.” 


Professor F. L. Fitzpatrick and Dr. 
Ralph E. Horton are the authors of 
Biology, published during the summer 
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by Houghton Mifflin Company. An 
English version, under the title Every- 
day Biology, has been issued by Con- 
stable and the Oxford University Press 
of London. Student Manual in Biol- 
ogy was published by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company in September. 


Professor Fitzpatrick addressed the 
Science Section of the New York State 
Teachers Association at White Plains 
on October 25. His topic was “The 
New Program of Biology in the Sec- 
ondary Schools.” He also addressed the 
Eastern Conference on Education of 
Teachers in Science, at Cornell Uni- 
versity on November 15. His subject 
on that occasion was “Suggested Pro- 
grams of Instruction for the Education 
of Science Teachers.” 





Normal School Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden visited the 
State Normal School at Oneonta, N. Y., 
October 21. He addressed the student 
body and discussed the professional 
treatment of subject matter with mem- 


bers of the faculty. 


On October 21 Professor W. C. Bagley 
was awarded the medal for distin- 
guished service to radio by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. This is the 
seventh award of its kind. The earlier 
recipients were Sir John Reith, Amelia 
Earhart, Charles Lindbergh, Admiral 
Byrd, Leopold Stokowski, and Nino 
Martini. 


Professor Bagley addressed the Asso- 
ciation of County Teachers at one 
of the meetings of Education Week at 
Salisbury, Md., November 8. On No- 
vember 9 he was the principal speaker 
at the tenth anniversary banquet of the 
alumni of the State Teachers College 
at Salisbury. 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer took 
three Teachers College students and one 
New College student to Oneonta, N. Y., 
to visit the State Normal School and its 
various training centers. On November 1, 
while at the Normal School, Professor 
Stratemeyer addressed the assembly of 
on-campus and off-campus critic teachers; 
on November 2 she addressed student 
teachers who are doing student teaching 
in the field, and met with the members 
of the faculty interested in the course 


The Child and the Curriculum. 


Professor Thomas Alexander has re- 
turned from a visit to the New College 
Community, Canton, N. C., and the 
Georgia State College for Women at 
Milledgeville. 


On October 22, the staff of Normal 
School Education entertained the stu- 
dent group at a tea in the Grace Dodge 
Room. 


The students of Normal School Educa- 
tion have elected officers for the Teacher 
Training League as follows: President, 
Margaret Cooper; vice-president, Waldo 
B. Cookingham; secretary, Rita L. 
Bole; corresponding secretary, Helen E. 
Mellish; and treasurer, Kenneth Peck- 
ham. The League is planning a num- 
ber of interesting meetings for the Win- 
ter and Spring Sessions. 





Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


The Teachers College alumnae group 
of the State Normal School, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., invited Professor Mary M. Reed 
to speak at the meeting of the New 
York State Teachers Association, held 
in Plattsburg, October 17, on “Signifi- 
cant Trends in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion.” Professor Reed was entertained 
by the local Kindergarten-Primary As- 
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sociation and by the alumnae of the de- 
partment. Teachers College students 
are making interesting contributions to 
the new program that is being so well 
carried out in the Normal School. Pro- 
fessor Reed found that very helpful con- 
tacts had been established in this area 
between rural school teachers and the 
students of the Normal School. 


The second annual meeting of the New 
York State Childhood Education Asso- 
ciation, of which Professor Reed has 
been president for the past two years 
and Miss Agnes Burke, secretary-treas- 
urer, was held in Rochester on October 
31. The topic of the dinner meeting 
was “The Needs of Young Children as 
a Point of Departure for the Organ- 
ization of an Educational Program.” 
Miss Ruth Anderson, supervisor of 
kindergarten and elementary grades of 
Utica, N. Y., and a former student of 
Teachers College, was elected president 
of the Association. 

The speakers on the program were 
Miss Mabel Simpson, president of the 
New York State Teachers Association; 
Professor Beryl Parker, of New York 
University; Miss Rosamond Praeger, su- 
pervisor of child development and parent 
education, Board of Education, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; and Dr. James B. Welles, 
president of the State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 


On October 31 Miss Burke and Pro- 
fessor Reed were special guests of the 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y., 
where they were asked to address a 
group of students. Later they were 


entertained at a luncheon given by Miss 
Annie Blake of the Normal School. 


Miss Alice G. Thorn was the represent- 
ative of the department of Nursery 
School and Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education at the meeting of the National 
Association for Nursery Education, 
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which was held in St. Louis, Mo., on 
November 1. Miss Thorn addressed 
one of the sections on “An Informal 
Approach to Music.” 


A short but impressive ceremony was 
held when a portrait of Professor Patty 
S. Hill was presented to Teachers Col- 
lege on November 8. The ceremony of 
unveiling, at which brief addresses were 
made by Dean Emeritus James Russell, 
Dean William F. Russell, and Profes- 
sor Isabel Stewart, was followed by a 
tea for Professor Hill in the Patty 
Smith Hill Social Room. The portrait 
now hangs in the hall of Teachers Col- 
lege, opposite Milbank Chapel. 


The Worcester Kindergarten Associa- 
tion invited Miss Thorn and Miss Burke 
to speak at its dinner meeting on No- 
vember 15 in Worcester, Mass. Miss 
Thorn’s topic was “Music for Young 
Children,” and Miss Burke’s, “Readiness 
for Reading.” 


The second in a series of conferences 
planned by the department for alumnae 
and students was held on December 
7, from ten o'clock until noon, in Room 
110, Teachers College. The topic was 
“The Physically Handicapped Child— 
What Is the Responsibility of Teachers 
to the Physically Handicapped Child?” 


_ 


Nursing Education 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart made a 
number of addresses during October and 
November on “The Work of the Curric- 
ulum Committee of the National League 
of Nursing Education,” of which she is 
chairman. 


From October 10 to 18 Professor Stew- 
art attended state meetings of nurses 
and spoke in Lincoln, Neb., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., and Davenport, Iowa. 
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On November 6 Professor Stewart ad- 
dressed the New York City Dietetics 
Association, and on November 13 the 
Institute of Nursing Education in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on different aspects of the 
curriculum revision program. 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess ad- 
dressed the Philadelphia League of 
Nursing Education October 14 on the 
topic “Staff Education,” ‘and the Wom- 
en’s Club of Eastern Pennsylvania on 
November 21 on the topic “Nursing Ed- 
ucation.” 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson attended 
the meeting of the American Public 
Health Association in Milwaukee, Wis., 
on October § and participated in a joint 
meeting of the Council of Directors of 
Public Health Nursing Courses and 
Supervisors of the Public Health Service 
which met at the same time to con- 
sider possible plans for the preparation 
of public health nurses under the pro- 
visions of the Social Securities Act. 


Miss Mary Ella Chayer presented a pa- 
per on “Principles of Scientific Health 
Teaching” at the New York State 
Nurses’ Association meeting held in Syr- 
acuse the week of October 14, and spoke 
the following week at the Massachusetts 
State Nurses’ Association meeting in 
Boston on “Changing Conceptions of 
School Nursing.” 


The Nursing Education Club has elected 
the following officers for the current 
year: President, Miss Marie Wallace; 
vice-president, Miss Mary Dillon; sec- 
retary, Miss Elizabeth Sheridan; treas- 
urer, Miss Kathryn T. Burke. 


Miss Virginia Henderson gave four lec- 
tures on “Teaching the Nursing Arts,” 
at an institute of the Virginia State 
Nurses’ Association held at Richmond 
November 14 to 16. 


In the absence of Miss Evelyn Childs 
this semester because of illness, Miss 
Anna D. Wolf, director of the school 
of nursing of New York Hospital, is 
teaching the course in Ward Manage- 
ment in Teachers College. 


Students and friends of Professor 
Maude Muse will be interested to learn 
that she has recently returned to Cali- 
fornia after a trip to Hawaii and is 
expecting to return from her sabbatical 
leave at the end of this semester, much 
improved in health. 


The last number of The Nursing Edu- 
cation Bulletin, issued in June 1935, is 
devoted to a study on “Medical and 
Surgical Asepsis’” by Virginia Hender- 
son, instructor in Nursing Education at 
Teachers College. This study, which 
has received very favorable comment in 
hospital and nursing publications, was 
made under the joint auspices of the de- 
partments of Bacteriology and Nursing 
Education at Teachers College. 


Several additions have been made to the 
series of Nursing Arts abstracts edited 
by Miss Henderson and issued in mim- 
eographed form by the department of 
Nursing Education. An annotated bib- 
liography on “Health Education,” pre- 
pared under the direction of Miss Mary 
Ella Chayer, is also available in mimeo- 
graphed form through the Nursing Ed- 
ucation Committee on Publications. 


The officers of the History of Nursing 
Society for 1935-1936 are as follows: 
President, Miss Florence Kempf; secre- 
tary, Miss Kathleen Ellis; and treasurer, 
Yun-Hua Sia. 


A ninety-six-page report, prepared by 
Professor Stewart as chairman of the 
Education Committce of the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses, has been pub- 
lished in English, French, and German. 
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A Spanish edition is now in preparation. 
The title of this brochure is “The Edu- 
cational Programme of the School of 
Nursing.” It may be secured from the 
Geneva Office of the Council or from 
the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, 50 West soth Street, New York 
City. 


—_——_—_ 
——— 


Physical Education 


Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams addressed 
the Connecticut School Health Educa- 
tion Conference on December 3, at 
Hartford. The title of his talk was 
“Some Basic Principles in the Organ- 
ization of Health Education.” 


Professor C. L. Brownell delivered a se- 
ries of four lectures on health education 
to a group of hygiene teachers in Bergen 
County, N. J., on October 17, 24, 31, 
and November 7. The titles of the lec- 
tures were as follows: “Modern Trends 
in Health Education”; “Administrative 
Aspects of the School Health Program”; 
“Methods and Materials for Teachers 
in Health Education”; and “Contribu- 
tions of Various Staff Members to 
Health Instruction.” 


On October 25 Dr. F. W. Maroney 
spoke on “A Challenge to Health and 
Physical Education Teachers” at a Phys- 
ical Education Section meeting of the 
New York State Teachers Association, 
Southeastern Zone, held in White Plains, 
N. Y. On October 31 he was speaker at 
the meeting of the Physical Education 
Section of the thirty-first annual session 
of the East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, held in Knoxville. His speech 
on that occasion was entitled “Protect 
the Power House.” 


Miss Josephine L. Rathbone has been 
appointed lecturer in Personal Hygiene 
at the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


During the second semester, Miss Rath- 
bone will give, in addition to the Per- 
sonal Hygiene course, a course in Cor- 
rective Physical Education to the major 
students in physical education. 


On October 21 Miss Rathbone spoke 
before the Parents Association of the 
Ridge Street School, Newark, N. J., on 
the topic “To Keep the Child Fit for 
School.” 


Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Westchester 
County Tuberculosis and Health Associ- 
ation of New York. 


On October 21 Dr. Rowell broadcast 
over the WEAF network on the subject 
“Better Ears through the Years.” The 
broadcast was sponsored by the New 
York Academy of Medicine and the 
New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing as part of the program of Na- 
tional Hearing Week and the silver an- 
niversary of the Conservation of Hear- 
ing movement. 


Professor Williams will leave December 
19 for his sabbatical half-year, which he 
will spend visiting and observing the pro- 
grams of recreation, health and physical 
education in the countries of Latin 
America. He will visit these countries 
in the capacity of Visiting Carnegie Pro- 
fessor of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Mrs. Williams 
will accompany Professor Williams on 
this tour. 


The officers of the Student Health and 
Physical Education Association for the 
year 1935-1936 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dewey Bardwell; vice-president, 
Hubert Baylis; secretary, Percy Arthur; 
treasurer, Kenneth Lair; chairman of 
the publicity board, Sherwin Cheroff; 
and vice-chairman of the _ reportorial 


board, Ruth Weiss. 
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Secondary Education 


Dr. Harry C. McKown (Ph.D. Colum- 
bia 1924) has dedicated his recent book, 
Character Education, to Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs. 


“Supervision in Secondary Education,” a 
report of a study by Professor Briggs, 
was published in the October number 
of the Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House. 


Professor Briggs will address the gen- 
eral session of the Department of Su- 
perintendence at St. Louis on February 
24, and will present the report of the 
Committee on the Orientation of Sec- 
ondary Education to the Department of 
Secondary School Principals on Febru- 
ary 25. 


At the first meeting of this academic 
year of the Secondary Group Professor 
Briggs spoke on “Indoctrination in High 
Schools.” 


Professor Elbert K. Fretwell addressed 
the Teachers Institute of eighteen 
smaller towns of Western Connecticut, 
which was held at Monroe School, 
Bridgeport, November 8. The meeting 
was arranged by Mr. F. W. Knight, 
field supervisor of rural education for 
the State of Connecticut. 


At a luncheon meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Physical Education Association in 
Atlantic City November 9, Professor 
Fretwell spoke on “Character and What 
Develops It Most.” 


As a part of the Boys’ Week program 
of the Freeport, N. Y., High School 
Professor Fretwell addressed the stu- 
dent body November 14 on the topic, 
“Am I a Good Citizen of My School?” 


Professor Briggs spoke to the Graduate 
Club at its second Sunday evening meet- 
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ing, October 6, on “Interests and Hob- 
bies.” 


The tenth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of High School Coun- 
cils was held in Alexandria Hall, Prince- 
ton, N. J., November 21. This is a 
meeting of student council representa- 
tives and teacher advisers of high school 
councils. The general and _ sectional 
meetings were devoted to discussions of 
extra-curricular activities. As in the 
nine years past, Professor Fretwell was 
the only adult speaker who took part in 
the program. 


“Looking Forward and Backward,” the 
address which Professor Briggs delivered 
at the Convocation of the University of 
the State of New York on October 18, 
was published in the October 26 issue of 
School and Society. 


Professor Fretwell spent October 29 
working with the principals, teachers, 
and recreational leaders of Omaha, Neb. 
In the evening he addressed a meeting 
of the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Dundee School. 


The program of the departmental tea 
which was given October 17 was de- 
voted to a consideration of the cultural 
and recreational possibilities in and near 
New York City. Short talks were made 
by the following faculty members and 
students in the department: Professor 
Percival M. Symonds spoke on “Hiking,” 
Miss Marian Walker spoke on “Art 
Galleries and Current Exhibits,” Mr. 
Alton O’Steen outlined “The Musical 
Offering; Free and Otherwise.” Pro- 
fessor Maxie N. Woodring distributed 
lists of foreign-American restaurants, 
and Mr. John McMahon outlined the 
services of the Theatre Ticket Bureau 
of New College. 
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Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments reported by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service in the November Recorp: 


Mack, Jessie E. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of science and English, Rancocas 
Valley Regional High School, Mount Holly, 
N. J. 

Maher, Constance (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of speech, Effie Mead Gordon 
School, Orange, N. J. 

Mahnken, Ruth (A.M. 1934), appointed 
director of placement bureau, Dana Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J. 

Main, Henryett (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of household arts, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Manwell, Everett A. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed instructor in science and economics, 
Normal School, Castleton, Vt. 

Marchant, H. Alfred, appointed teacher 
of social studies, Devotion School, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Marcley, E. Grace, appointed manager 
of dietetic and diabetic department, Charles 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

Marquardt, Barbara (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of primary grades, Public 
Schools, Groton, Conn. 

Marro, A. Thomas (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education and 
health education, High School, Belleville, 
N. J. 

Marshall, Mary D. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of second grade, Public 
Schools, Pelham, N. Y. 

Martell, Helen, appointed 
fourth grade, Public School, 
Landing, N. Y. 

Martin, Beverly (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of preschool group, University 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Martin, Mary F. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Public School, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 


teacher of 
Glenwood 


*Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Seven Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 
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Mason, Carol (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of French, High School, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 

Massee, Margaret, appointed head die- 
titian, Doctors’ Hospital, New York City. 

Mathias, Frances (A.M. 1935), appointed 
institution manager, Juniata College, Hun- 
tingdon, Pa. 

Mathiowetz, Eleanor, appointed teacher 
of English, Manasquan High School, Man- 
asquan, N. J. 

Matthews, Agnes (A.M. 1934), appoint- 
ed principal, St. George’s School, West- 
mount, Quebec, Can. 

Matthews, Anne R., appointed teacher of 
home economics and supervisor of cafeteria, 
Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Matthews, Blanche, appointed director 
of clubhouse, Girls Service League, New 
York City. 

Megchelsen, Ruth, appointed chief dieti- 
tian, Sage Memorial Hospital, Ganado, 
Ariz. 

Mendenhall, Loretta, appointed assistant 
in department of household arts, Fieldston 
School, New York City. 

Mendenhall, Thomas Scott, appointed 
teacher of science, High School, Aruba, 
Dutch West Indies. 

Menger, Clara (Ph.D. 1930), appointed 
psychologist, Municipal Psychiatric Clinic, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Migliore, Jack L., appointed teacher of 


social studies and coach, High School, 
Cranford, N. J. 
Miles, Gwendolyn (A.M. 1932), ap- 


pointed director of religious education, Pro- 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Miller, Jessica (A.M. 1930), appointed 
school psychologist, Public Schools, Orange, 
N. J. 

Mims, Catherine, appointed teacher of 
English, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 

Miner, Edwin H. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed instructor in education, State Nor- 
mal School, Cheney, Wash. 

Mohlenhoff, Bernice, appointed teacher 
of clothing and household management, 
High School, Princeton, N. J. 

Moncrief, Frances, appointed head of 
speech department, High School, Blackwell, 
Okla. 
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Monroe, H. Eloise, appointed instructor 
in home economics, Sullins College, Bristol, 
Va. 

Monroe, Marshall (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of French, High School, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 

Mooney, Gertrude (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Moore, Adrienne, appointed teacher of 
English, American School, Tokyo, Japan. 

Morgan, Ruth (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in education and foods, Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. 

Moriarty, Robert Earl, appointed teacher 
of sciences and coach, High School, Mon- 
son, Mass. 

Morris, George W., appointed research 
assistant, Subsistence Homestead Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Morrisett, Lloyd N. (Ph.D. 1935), elected 
assistant superintendent of schools, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

Morse, Junia (A.M. 1927), appointed in- 
structor in psychology and education, Colby 
College, Waterville, Me. 

Mulcahy, Anita (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of fifth grade, Central School, Clin- 
ton, N. Y. 

Murphy, Irene E. (B.S. 1932), appointed 
teacher of English, Junior College, Hutch- 
inson, Kan. 

Murphy, Miriam F. (B.S. 1932), ap- 
pointed music teacher, Bedford Hills Grade 
School, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Murray, Marcella M., appointed home- 
making teachér, Public School No. 116 and 
Public School No. 135, Queens, N. Y. 

Muzzey, George Aldrich, appointed as- 
sistant professor of education, Teachers 
College, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Naber, Louise (B.S. 1926), appointed 
supervisor of art, Public Schools, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Nash, Duane H., appointed teacher of 
fifth grade, Greenvale School, Roslyn, 
N. Y. 

Neal, Elisa A., appointed elementary 


grade critic teacher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Platteville, Wis. 

Nellenbogen, Marion, appointed assist- 
ant teacher of mathematics and general 
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science, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Nelson, Marie E. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, George Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. 

Noah, Max (A.M. 1933), appointed head 
of music department, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

O’Connor, Mary R. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed director of health and physical ed- 
ucation, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J. 

Olsen, Edward G., appointed instructor 
in education, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. 

Orban, John, Jr., appointed teacher of 


general science, High School, Norwich, 
N. Y. 

Osborne, Ida, appointed teacher of home 
economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Overholt, Frances (A.M. 1935), ap- 


pointed supervisor of music, State Teach- 
ers College, Valley City, N. D. 

Park, Edmund L. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Allison- 
James School, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Patchell, Marjorie (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Patek, Robert, appointed teacher of 
French and German, High School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

Patty, William L. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology and civiliza- 
tion, State Normal School, Castleton, Vt. 

Payne, W. Purnell (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed music teacher, Pleasant Mount and 
Preston School District, Pleasant Mount, 
Pa. 

Peters, Rachel L. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Westfield, N. J. 

Phillips, Helen D., appointed teacher of 
first grade, Public Schools, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y. 

Pike, Dorothy (B.S. 1935), appointed 
teacher of second grade, Public School, 
Millburn, N. J. 

Pitman, Esther E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Chaffey Union 
High School, Upland, Calif. 
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Pointer, Ruth, appointed teacher of third 
grade, Public Schools, Plainville, Conn. 

Pritchard, Margaret (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Public 
School, Winnetka, IIl. 

Proctor, Percy M. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed supervising principal, Babylon 
School, Babylon, N. Y. 

Proffitt, L. Grace (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed social director, Miss Beard’s 
School, Orange, N. J. 

Pyle, Theresa, appointed secretary and 
assistant to dean, Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va. 

Quayle, Margaret S. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed professor of child development and 
mental hygiene, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raguse, Mabel Ruth (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Junior High 
School, Needham, Mass. 

Rankin, Carl Emmet (A.M. 1920), ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent, North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton. 

Ray, Charles W., appointed teacher of 
history and democracy, High School, Pal- 
myra, N. J. 

Reid, Agnes V. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
third grade demonstration teacher, State 
Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Reilly, Margaret F. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, The Potomac School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Reilly, Rose Eileen, appointed teacher of 
health and physical education, Carroll 
Club, New York City. 

Repman, H. Eugene (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, Public Schools, 
California, Pa. 

Rethorn, Eula L. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
third grade critic teacher, State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Robert H. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed mathematics and general science 
teacher, High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Rhodes, Mary M., appointed teacher of 
Latin, Public Schools, Westport, Conn. 

Rice, Mildred (B.S. 1934), appointed in- 
structor in art, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Richards, Mabel I. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed teacher of an elementary grade, 
Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Richey, F. Elizabeth (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed physical education instructor, High 
School, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Ritchie, Roland C. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of general science and 
track coach, High School, Abington, Pa. 

Robards, Mary E. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed first grade critic teacher, State 
Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 

Roberts, John P., appointed teacher of 
English, Knox Junior High School, Johns- 
town, N. Y. 

Robertson, Catherine L., appointed 
teacher of English and economics, High 
School, Huntington, L. I. 

Robinson, Charles H., appointed head of 
science department, North Shore Country 
Day School, Winnetka, Ill. 

Robinson, Elmer, appointed teacher of 
science, High School, Greenville, N. C. 

Rodgers, Alza (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in home economics, Blue Moun- 
tain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. 

Rogers, Marguerite H. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects and 
general supervisor of girls, Allentown 
Preparatory School, Allentown, Pa. 

Rosenquist, Eleanor J. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Junior High 
School, Endicott, N. Y. 

Ross, Alia Josephine (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, Junior and Senior 
High School, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Sargent, S. Stansfeld, appointed assistant 
professor of psychology and adult educa- 
tion, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Savage, Clara Ina (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed dean of women and assistant reg- 
istrar, John Tarleton College, Stephenville, 
Tex. 

Schenk, C. Milton, appointed teacher of 
history, High School, Madison, N. J. 

Schlosser, Georgia K., appointed teacher 
of home economics, Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Schlytern, Helen (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Public 
Schools, Boulder, Colo. 

Schuman, William Howard (B.S. 1935), 
appointed instructor in music, dramatics, 
and explorative education, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Seelye, Mary A., appointed supervisor 
of music, Town of Webb Central School, 
Old Forge, N. Y. 

Seipp, Emma (A.M. 1934), appointed 
qualification expert, Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

Shafer, Marie G. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed dean of women, William Woods 
College, Fulton, Mo. 

Sharp, Walter M., appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Sayville, L. I. 

Shelley, Margaret (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed violin and music teacher, Kuling 
American School, Kuling, China. 

Shelly, Mary Josephine (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed associate professor of physical edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Shorter, Ruth T. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
nutritionist, Federal Nursery School Proj- 
ect, New York City. 

Simmonds, Helen (A.M. 1930), appointed 
instructor in clothing, textiles, and related 
art, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Simpson, Helen P. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed supervisor of art, Public Schools, 
Belleville, N. J. 

Simpson, Ruby, appointed home manage- 
ment extension specialist, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

Sims, Lu Lee (A.M. 1927), appointed 
teacher of fifth grade, Public School, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 

Slifsgard, Hazel A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Patchogue, L. I. 

Smith, Albert J. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

Smith, Alice R. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in music and physical education, 
State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 

Smith, Daisy W. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
assistant professor of home economics, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Smith, Isabel, appointed teacher of third 
grade, Rumson School, Red Bank, N. J. 

Smith, Louise T. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of a special class, Public School, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Smith, Margaret Megee (A.M. 1933), 
appointed teacher of English and dean of 
girls, Test Junior High School, Richmond, 
Ind. 


Smith, Mary E., appointed teacher of 
science, High School, Hamden, Conn. 

Smith, Velma O. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of music, Public Schools, Towson, 
Md. 

Sondergaard, Arensa (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Souther, Mary (B.S. 1934), appointed di- 
rector of art, Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Spalding, Howard G. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed principal, High School, North 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Spencer, Emma V. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Sperry, Lochie E. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Saint Nicholas 
School, Seattle, Wash. 

Spicer, Mildred (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in nutrition, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Spriggs, Ruth A. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of English, Central School, Laurens, 
N. Y. 

Springer, Martha (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Brookside 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Stanton, Mildred B. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed remedial teacher, Public Schools, 
East Hampton, L. I. 

Stewart, Mrs. Helen Q., appointed social 
director, Seth Low Hall, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Stewart, James I. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of history, Ethical Culture 
School, Fieldston, N. Y. 

Stewart, Kermit G., appointed teacher of 
music, High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Stoddard, M. Louise, appointed teacher 
of art, High School, Hamden, Conn. 

Stokely, Jean, appointed teacher of Latin 
and French, High School, Dresden, Ohio. 

Stombaugh, Ray M. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed professor of industrial education, 
State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

Supper, O. Philomena (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed assistant to director of nursing and 
instructor in health education, Beth Israel 
Hospital and St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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Sweeney, Louisa V., appointed instructor 
in music, McKinley School, Newark, N. J. 

Sweet, Helen Monique (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Junior 
and Senior High School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Taffany, Miriam M., appointed secre- 
tary, Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York, N. Y. 

Taylor, Mary Ethel, appointed teacher 
of history, High School, Huntington, N. Y. 

Taylor, Ruth, appointed teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Terral, Joseph Edward, appointed 
teacher of English, Klamath Union High 
School, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Thomas, Eloise, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Thompson, C. C. (A.M. 1917), elected 
superintendent of schools, Harvey, Ill. 

Thompson, Ethel Gedney (B.S. 1935), 
appointed dietitian, Westfield State Farm, 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Thompson, Margaret W. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed assistant to dean of women, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Thompson, Ruth E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies, Junior 
High School, Needham, Mass. 

Thulin, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of Stephens Hall, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tiedeman, Mabel (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed seventh grade critic teacher, State 
Normal School, La Grande, Ore. 

Torrence, Jane, appointed teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Amherst School, Snyder, N. Y. 

Tosti, Marie (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of commercial subjects, Hope Farm 
School, Hope Farm, Verbank, N. Y. 

Treut, Alvina (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of sixth grade, Public Schools, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Troeger, Elsie M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed manager of dining room and as- 
sistant professor of foods, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Troneck, Anne (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in commercial subjects, Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Turner, Elizabeth (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of fifth grade, Public 
Schools, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
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Turner, Marie A., appointed instructor 
in French, Mary Baldwin College, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Turner, Marion E., appointed director, 
Presidio Open Air School, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Velie, C. James (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of music, Public Schools, Towson, 
Md. 

Von Schlichten, Frederick E., appointed 
instructor in science and coach, Palmer 
College, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 

Wagner, Ona Ruth, appointed dean of 
women, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Mo. 

Walker, Anita K., appointed teacher of 
special class, Public School, Palisades Park, 
N. J. 

Walker, Gertrude (M.S. 1933), ap- 
pointed assistant dietitian, Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago, IIl. 

Walter, Murray G. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of biology and physical 
geography, High School, Garden City, 
N. Y. 

Walton, Frances (A.M. 1926), appointed 
instructor in foods and nutrition, College 
of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 

Walton, Mary (B.S. 1922), appointed 
dietitian, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Washburn, Betty (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Watson, Genevieve Mary (A.M. 1932), 
appointed supervisor of elementary schools, 
Public Schools, Norwalk, Conn. 

Weis, Ezra H. F. (Ph.D. 1934), ap- 
pointed professor of music, Guilford Col- 
lege, Guilford College, N. C. 

Welcome, Marion (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 

Weldon, James R., appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Wells, Pauline, appointed instructor in 
clothing, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Wendle, Mary R., appointed teacher of 
music, Franklin High School, Towson, Md. 

Westfall, Leon H. (Ph.D. 1934), elected 
supervising principal of public schools, 
South Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Weston, Virginia, appointed teacher of 
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mathematics, High School, 
N. Y. 

Wetzel, Emma E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Burris 
School, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Wheelwright, Lorin, appointed head of 
music department, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

White, Eloise (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of nursery school group, Wind- 
ward School, White Plains, N. Y. 

White, Lyman C., appointed instructor in 
political science, Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Whitehurst, Mary W. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in music, Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Wilkins, Eugene G. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed assistant to superintendent in ele- 
mentary education, Public Schools, Mill- 
burn, N. J. 

Wilkinson, Natalie, appointed supervisor 
of art, Public Schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Williams, Dorothy E., appointed assist- 
ant chemist, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Williams, Harry, appointed teacher of 
general science, High School, Madison, 
N. J. 

Williams, Jessie L. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Huntington, L. I. 

Williams, John Davis, appointed direc- 
tor, University High School, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Wilson, Harold Fisher, appointed head 
of history department, New Jersey State 
Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 

Wilson, Vera V. (B.S. 1929), appointed 
director of art, Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Winkle, Lillian (A.M. 1935), appointed 
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assistant director of nursing service, Miami 
Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 

Winks, John O., appointed teacher of 
music, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 

Wisely, Katherine Connelly (A.M. 1926), 
appointed nutrition adviser, Borden’s 
Farm Products, New York City. 

Wood, Margaret Mary, appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology, Limestone College, 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Woodward, Dorothy, appointed instruc- 
tor in history, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Wootten, Annie S. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed head of home economics de- 
partment, Industrial School, Tallulah Falls, 
Ga. 

Wright, Emily Oliver, appointed teacher 
of history, Washington Irving High 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Wright, Madalyn J., appointed teacher 
of general science, Senior High School, 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 

Wulff, Dagmar C. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of household arts, High 
School, Hanover, N. H. 

Yeaw, Arthur S., appointed teacher of 
English, Williamson School, Delaware 
County, Pa. 

Young, Marguerite (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
High School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Zavitz, Edwin Cornell (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed headmaster, Friends School, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Zimmerman, Godfrey F. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed teacher of social studies, High 
School, Cranford, N. J. 

Zur Linden, Margaret E., appointed 
teacher of art, Junior High School, Need- 
ham, Mass. 

Zweidinger, Willard (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
State Normal School, Newark, N. J. 





